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1. Agar, W.E. The concept of purpose in biology. 
Ouart. Rev. Biol., 1938, 13, 255-273.—Teleological 
causation, mainly in relation to the events constitut- 
ing the central agent, is discussed under the following 
headings: introduction, some general features of 
purposive acts, the purposive agents, hormic and 
biological goals, the nature of the unity of the 
organism, further considerations of the nature of 
purposive action, morphogenesis, and physical and 
teleological causation. ‘The essential point is that 
teleological causation operates within the event 
itself, by selection of conceptual action.”—O. W. 
Richards (Spencer Lens Company). 
2. Balz, A.G. A. Unity of nature. Psychol. Bull., 
1938, 35, 514.—Abstract.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 

3. Barkley, K.L. The development of psychology 
at the University of North Carolina. Psychol. Bull., 
1938, 35, 512-513.—Abstract.—A. W. Melton (Mis- 
sour). 

1. Beck, L. F. Motion picture films of special 
interest to psychologists. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 
529—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 

5. Berry, K.K. Essence and the concept of class. 
Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 491-492.—Abstract.— 
i. W. Melton (Missouri). 


6. Bostroem, A. Johannes Lange. Fortschr. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1938, 10, 285-391.—An obituary 
of Johannes Lange (1891-1938) with a photograph 
and bibliography of Lange’s publications appended. 
—D. S. Oberlin (Delaware State Hospital). 


7. Bowden, D. J. Teleology and the existence of 
God. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 501.—Abstract.— 
A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


8. Brandt, A. E. Tests of significance in reversal 
or switchback trials. Res. Bull., Ia. agric. Exp. 
Sta., 1938, No. 234, 60-87.—Part I of this paper deals 
with the extension of a t-test developed by ‘‘Student”’ 

lhe probable error of a mean, Biometrika, 1908, 6, 
1-25) to reversal tests (wherein two groups are 
treated or tested simultaneously but with the order 
ol presentation in one group the reverse of that in the 
other) involving two or more test periods. Part II 
deals with the analysis of variance applied to reversal 
trials involving two or more test periods. The 
methods presented are illustrated by problems. The 
methods of Part I or Part II may be used if but one 
attribute of the experimental units is measured. 
For more than this and to increase the precision of 
tests through covariance, only the methods of Part 
II should be used.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 







































9. Bruen, C. Methods for the combination of 
observations: modal point or most lesser-deviations, 
median loci or least deviations, mean loci or least 
Squares, and mid-point of least range or least 
greatest-deviation. Metron, 1938, 13, 61-140.— 
After a mathematical introduction ten numerical 
examples are given, followed by discussion.—F. G. 
Allen (Brown). 

10. Brunetti, F. Démonstration cinématographi- 
que d’un appareil fait pour provoquer le Ny. rotatoire 
sur des animaux 4 expériences. (Cinematographic 
demonstration of an apparatus built for inducing 
rotational nystagmus in expériencesanimals.) Acta 
oto-laryngol., Stockh., 1938, 26, 275.—E. M. Pilpel 
(New York City). 

11. Burt, C. Recent developments of statistical 
methods in psychology. I. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 
1938, 12, 169-177.— Psychologists now have a better 
realization of what statistical method can and cannot 
do; it can give concise descriptions and precise 
predictions, but it cannot tell what is being described 
or predicted; factor analysis gives only convenient 
descriptive concepts, points of reference. The newer 
methods that have been developed are: (1) the 
method of least squares, (2) Fisher’s formulae for 
small samples, (3) multiple factor methods, (4) 
matrix methods; matrix algebra is the most useful 
instrument for analytic purposes in statistical psy- 
chology. Recent developments in factor analysis 
are similar to those in quantum mechanics because 
(1) both psychologists and physicists must deal with 
quantities varying in a large number of dimensions 
at once, (2) both require a rigid logic which will have 
wider generality than the logic of mere numbers, (3) 
measurements in psychology cannot be made without 
disturbing and distorting the thing to be measured. 
“Physicists and psychologists have been led inde- 
pendently to the same peculiar technique because 
they are both in the last resort dealing with the same 
phenomena.""—H. Moore (Mt. Holyoke). 


12. Carmichael, P. A. Ten propositions of value. 
Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 501.—Abstract.—A. W. 
Melton (Missouri). 


13. Charpentier, R. (Ed.) II® Congrés Inter- 
national d’Hygiéne Mentale, Paris, 19-23 Juillet, 
1937. (The second International Congress for 
Mental Hygiene, Paris, July 19-23, 1937.) (2 vols.) 
Cahors: Coueslant, 1938. Pp. 437; 461.—The 
following papers were given: A. Repond, The 
scientific bases of mental hygiene; E. Rudin, The 
conditions and role of eugenics in the prophylaxis 
of mental derangements; H. C. Taylor, The laws for 
eugenic sterilization and their effects in the United 
States; J. M. Sacristan, The mental hygiene of 
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sexuality; J. Hynie, Sexuality and mental hygiene; 
C. Tumiati, Mental hygiene in family education; 
G. Bosch, Mental hygiene in the school and the 
university; G. Vermeylen, Legislation for the ab- 
normal child; C. S. Myers, The mental hygiene of 
intellectual work; J. M. Lahy, Mental hygiene in 
professional orientation; Levi-Bianchini, Mental 
hygiene and urban life; E. Kretschmer, The role of 
heredity and the constitution in the etiology of 
mental disturbances; L. Marchand, The prophylaxis 
of nervous and mental diseases having a toxi- 
infectious origin; E. Mira, The role of social condi- 
tions in the genesis of mental disturbances; G. 
Bonvicini, The appetite for toxic substances and the 
struggle against toxicomania; W. R. Miles, Psycho- 
logical factors in alcoholism; D. K. Henderson, The 
social and individual prophylaxis of suicide; M. 
Alexander, The organization of a center for mental 
prophylaxis; J. Sobral-Cid, The formation of auxili- 
ary personnel in mental hygiene organizations; A. 
Courtois and R. Anglade, Comparative legislation 
dealing with psychiatric aid; O. Kinberg, Crime 
prophylaxis; Van der Hoeven, The abnormal in- 
dividual before the court of justice; L. Vervaeck, 
Social protection and help in cases of abnormal 
delinquents and criminals; H. Bond, Proposed in- 
ternational classification of mental abnormalities; 
H. Bersot, The unification of international psy- 
chiatric statistics; M. Desruelles, The unification of 
general statistics in psychiatric establishments; A. 
Wimmer, Discussion of the scientific researches most 
urgently needed from the point of view of prophy- 
laxis of mental disorders; and L. Mata, Forms of 
attention as an element in selection and professional 
orientation. Many other papers and discussions are 
also included in these two volumes.—G. Goldman 
(Sorbonne). 


14. Cisbani, R. Contributi alla teoria delle medie. 
(Contributions to the theory of means.) Metron, 
1938, 13, 23-59.—The author refers to the work of 
Dunkel and Galvani with regard to continuous 
means and states the properties and applications 
of the proposed mean. He discusses the work of 
Jackson on the univocal determination of medians in 
cyclic series and gives particular cases of the numeri- 
cal application of the theory.— F. G. Allen (Brown). 

15. Colajanni,G. Nuovo apparecchio per l’esame 
della percezione della profondita. (A new apparatus 
for examining perception of depth.) Ann. Oftal. 
Clin. oculist., 1937, 65, 684—688.—The author de- 
scribes a new apparatus for testing the perception 
of depth in aviators, which has the following ad- 
vantages over current apparatus: uniformity and 
constancy of illumination, the absence of secondary 
cues which might falsify the results of the examina- 
tion, and facility in arranging the apparatus in any 
environment and under any conditions of illumina- 
tion. — L. Canestrelli (Rome). 


16. Davis, F. C. Proceedings of the Western 


Psychological Association, Eugene, Oregon, June 
17-18, 1938. Psychol. Buil., 1938, 35, 519-529.— 


A. W. Melton (Missouri). 
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17. Dewey, J. Logic: the theory of inquiry. Ney 
York: Holt, 1938. Pp. viii + 546. $3.00.—The 
present work develops ideas first presented in Studies 
in Logical Theory. “All logical forms (with their 
characteristic properties) arise within the operation 
of inquiry and are concerned with control of inquiry 
so that it may yield warranted assertions.”” ‘‘In- 
quiry is the controlled or directed transformation of 
an indeterminate situation into one that is so 
determinate in its constituent distinctions and 
relations as to convert the elements of the original 
situation into a unified whole."’ After an introduc- 
tory section, the three remaining parts of the treatise 
deal successively with the structure of inquiry and 
the construction of judgments, propositions and 
terms, and the logic of scientific method.—W. S. 
Hunter (Brown). 


18. Driesch, H. Alltagsritsel des Seelenlebens. 
(Everyday riddles of the mental life.) Stuttgart: 
Deutsch Verl. Anst., 1938. Pp. 208. RM. 6.00.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


19. Dunford, R.E. Anewchronoscope. Psychol. 
Bull., 1938, 35, 494.—Abstract.—A. W. Melton 
(Missouri). 


20. Enriques, P. Il problema della vita. (The 
problem of life.) Bologna: Zanichelli, 1937. Pp. 
212. L. 12.—The author discusses the morphologi- 
cal, chemical, physico-chemical, physiological, and 
psychological aspects of the problem. He also takes 
up the problems of development, death, and the 
aging process; heredity; sex; origins and trans- 
formations; teleology; and the explanation of life.— 
L. Canestrelli (Rome). 


21. Eslick, L. J. The Thomistic doctrine of the 
unity of creation. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 490-491. 
—Abstract.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


22. Essen, J. van. Woordenboek der psychologie. 
(Dictionary of psychology.) Haarlem: De Erven 
F. Bohn N.V., 1938. Pp. 366. Fl 7,90.—This 
first Dutch dictionary of psychology has been written 
from two points of view: first, it is intended to give 
as exhaustive as possible a description of the psy- 
chological use of ancient and modern Dutch words; 
therefore the explanation of these words is both 
idiomatic and etymological. Second, it is intended 
to give the Dutch reader an insight into the psy- 
chological use of foreign words; therefore not only 
many Greek and Latin terms are explained, but a!so 
most of the English, French and German terms used 
in modern psychology, with their historical back- 
ground. As for the English terms, the writer has 
consulted especially Warren's dictionary and An- 
nandale’s concise English dictionary. The antece- 
dents of many psychologists and of most of the 
psychological periodicals are included. There are 
about 10,000 articles, with 200 illustrations and 
graphs in the text. Zimmermann at Leipzig and 
Boulitte at Paris have given most of the photographic 
material. L. van der Horst has written an introduc- 
tion.— J. van Essen (Paris). 
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23. Forbes, M.L.H. The block printing stick as 
a device for registering choice. J. genet. Psychol., 
1938, 52, 247-249.—A description of the apparatus. 
—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

24. Forbes, M. L. H. A combined block printing 
cell and tape holder. J. genet. Psychol., 1938, 52, 
447-448.—Description of apparatus for use in reg- 
istering choice.—E. Heidbreder (Wellesley). 

25. Forester, H.C. Design of agronomic experi- 
ments for plots differentiated in fertility by past 
treatments. Res. Bull. Ia agric. Exp. Sta., 1937, 
No. 226, 139-172.—This study attempts to define 
the methods by which areas which have been differ- 
entially treated in past agricultural experiments may 
be effectively used in new experiments and to deter- 
mine the efficiency of the various methods. Two 
conclusions are stated: ‘First, the covariance treat- 
ment offers a better method of using previous in- 
formation than a system based on the grouping of 
plots from different parts of the field. Not only will 
this method result in a greater reduction of the error 
variance, but it will also enable the experimenter to 
proceed with his design on the basis of the grouping 
of adjacent plots in the orthodox manner, and then 
it will supply its own test of efficiency. Second, 
when the information is available, much more effec- 
tive use is made of the previous results when the 
various crop yields are treated as independent 
variables in a multiple covariance adjustment rather 
than by any system of averaging the results.”— 
C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

26. Gardner, R. A. Experienced and conceptual 
continuity. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 493.—Abstract. 
—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 

27. Geldard, F. A. Proceedings of the thirty- 
third annual meeting of the Southern Society for 
Philosophy and Psychology. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 
35, 487-518.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 

28. Gini, C. Di una formula comprensiva delle 
medie. (A comprehensive formula for means.) 
Metron, 1938, 13, 3-22.—The author differentiates 
all possible means into two classes according to 
whether or not the value of the mean depends on 
all the terms of the series. He propeses to arrive 
at a comprehensive formula for means of the first 
class.— F. G. Allen (Brown). 

29. Guilford, J. P. Proceedings of the thirteenth 
annual meeting of the Midwestern Psychological 
Association. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 540-547.— 
A. W. Melton (Missouri). 

30. Hammond, L. M. Knowing and making. 
Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 502.—Abstract.—A. W. 
Melton (Missouri). 

__3l. Harris, M. S. Instrumentalizing Platonic 
ideas. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 511.—Abstract.— 
A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


_32. Harrower, M. R. The psychologist at work. 
New York: Harper, 1938; London: Kegan Paul, 
1937. Pp. 184. $1.00.—This book tries to familiar- 
ize the reader with “some of the questions the psy- 
chologist asks, some of the methods he uses, and the 
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kinds of answers he is satisfied or dissatisfied with.” 
The first chapter discusses the way in which human 
conduct can be explained by introducing the mech- 
anistic-vitalistic alternative and pointing at a pos- 
sible solution of this old issue in terms of gestalt 
theory. Two chapters on perception, two on be- 
havior, one on memory, and one on the emotional 
side of life make up the substance of the book, 
which is concluded by a brief retrospective review 
of experimental psychology. Throughout the reader 
is told of significant experiments in their theoretical 
settings, so that the general impression conveyed is 
that of a well integrated whole.— K. Koffka (Smith). 

33. Hosea, H. R., Hogan, W. N., Chesbro, K. R., 
& McDonald, F. L. Index of research projects. 
Volume I. Washington, D.C.: Works Progress 
Administration, 1938. Pp. 29.—Abstracts of reports 
of 2635 relief research projects are indexed under 
general headings which include: biology, physiology, 
psychology, anthropology, social research, and 
education. Entries in the volume are of two types: 
(1) published, completed reports with exact bibli- 
ographical references; (2) descriptions of uncom- 
pleted projects, identified only by the names and 
addresses of the project sponsors and project num- 
bers. Microfilm reproductions of the unpublished 
reports will be made at cost by the American Docu- 
mentation Institute. A 35-page subject index 
follows the text.—E. D. Hunt (Brown). 


34. Hotelling, H., & Frankel, L. R. The trans- 
formation of statistics to simplify their distribution. 
Ann. math. Statist., 1938, 9, 87-96.—For many of the 
more complicated statistics there is a practical need 
for something simpler than the exact distribution, 
which often requires the use of cumbersome and 
time-consuming tables. Instead of relying on tables 
it is sometimes desirable to use a modification of the 
statistic, a notable example being Fisher’s z for r. 
A type of transformation of a statistic such that the 
distribution becomes the limiting form of the original 
distribution as the sample size increases is presented. 
Essentially this transformation reduces to the 
application of a correction to the statistic—J. W. 
Dunlap (Rochester). 

35. Kalif, G. T. Logical positivism: a philosophi- 
cal tradition perpetuated. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 
492.—Abstract.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


36. Kantor, J. R. The nature of psychology as a 
natural science. Acta psychol., Hague, 1938, 4, 1-61. 
—The subject matter of psychology is neither 
sensations nor mental states, nor yet phenomena 
qualitatively different from those dealt with by the 
physico-chemical sciences, but the interbehavior of 
one organism with another or of some organism with 
an object. The failure of traditional psychology has 
been its recondite preoccupation with some segment 
of this total behavior, e.g., sensationism, intro- 
spectionism, or even pseudomathematical yearning 
after psychophysics and statistics. ‘The behavior 


segment, which is the unit psychological event, is 
analysed into a response function on the organism’s 
side and a stimulus function on the side of the 
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mutually acting object.’”” The basic data of psy- 
chology also include “the historical grounding of 
psychological events in the reactional biography of 
the organism and the stimulational evolution of 
objects." —R. C. Givler (Tufts). 

37. Kattsoff, L. O. Knowledge and reality. 
Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 492.—Abstract.—A. W. 
Melton (Missouri). 

38. Lee, H. N. Aesthetics and epistemology. 
Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 490.—Abstract.—A. W. 
Melton (Missouri). 


39. Lenzen, V. F. 
science. Chicago: Univ. Chicago Press, 1938. 
66. $1.00.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

40. Liddell, A. F. The coincidence of opposites in 
the philosophy of Nicholas of Cusa. Psychol. Bull., 
1938, 35, 514-515.—Abstract.—A. W. Melton (Mis- 
souri). 

41. Link, H. C. The rediscovery of man. New 
York: Macmillan, 1938. Pp. 266. $1.75.—The 
author discusses the development of man’s per- 
sonality and powers through his spiritual values, 
refuting the scientist’s view of man as a machine. 
A number of psychological cases are included.—R. 
R. Willoughby (Brown). 

42. Manoil, A. La psychologie expérimentale en 
Italie. (Experimental psychology in Italy.) Paris: 
Alcan, 1938. Pp. 489. 80 fr.—The author de- 


Procedures of empirical 
Pp. 


scribes the development of experimental and applied 
psychology in Italy, with special attention to the 


work of the principal founder of the school of psy- 
chology at Milan, Gemelli. The book is divided 
into three sections: (1) a discussion of Gemelli’s 
work before he was at Milan, viz., his studies in the 
field of emotivity and psychophysics and his beliefs 
in relation to the ‘‘thinking horses’’ of Elberfeld; (2) 
his work on perception and the electro-acoustics of 
language; and (3) his work in the field of applied 
psychology, such as the selection of aviators, in- 
dustrial problems, etc. Bibliography.—G. Goldman 
(Sorbonne). 

43. Marsh, C. J. Anew punched card method for 
the computation of certain statistical measures. 
Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 519-520.—Abstract.—A. 
W. Melton (Missouri). 

44. Marti, F. Retrospections on dogmatism. 
Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 502-503.—Abstract.—A. 
W. Melton (Missouri). 

45. McQueen-Irwin, J. The synthesis-analysis 
dilemma in psychological theory. Psychol. Bull., 
1938, 35, 524-525.—Abstract.—A. W. Melton (Mis- 
sour). 

46. Monsarrat, K.W. Human understanding and 
its world. A study of societies. London: Univ. 
Press of Liverpool, 1937. Pp. xii + 484. 15s.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

47. Monsman, D. Royce’s conception of the self 


as a self-representative system. Psychol. Bull., 
1938, 35, 503.—Abstract.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 
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48. Munn, N. L. Psychological development: 
an introduction to genetic psychology. New York: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1938. Pp. 582. $3.25.—The 
author presents a comprehensive summary of 
phylogenetic and ontogenetic development in be- 
havior, including a 25-page bibliography and 109 
illustrative figures. After a general introduction the 
following major topics are discussed: biological basis 
of development, including an account of heredity; 
development of unlearned behavior, including trop- 
isms; development of intelligent behavior; prenatal 
and child behavior; development of sensory processes, 
spatially co-ordinated behavior, and motor processes 
in general; symbolic processes in children; the ac- 
quisition of language; growth of intelligence; de- 
velopment of emotions, social behavior, and per- 
sonality; and personality changes from adolescence 
to senility —W. S. Hunter (Brown). 


49. Nadler, K. Die Entwicklung des Natur- 
begriffes in Hegels Philosophie. (The development 
of the concept of nature in Hegel’s philosophy.) 
Z. disch. Geisteswiss., 1938, 1, 129-142.—In all stages 
of Hegel’s philosophy the picture of the organic 
development of nature is not lost in the concept of 
mental realization. On the contrary, it is only 
lifted out of the dream of the soul into the wakeful- 
ness of the mind.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


50. Oberly, H.S. Proceedings of the ninth spring 
meeting of the Eastern Psychological Association. 
Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 530-539.—A. W. Melton 
(Missouri). 

51. Olds, E.G. Distributions of sums of squares 
of rank differences for small numbers of individuals. 
Ann. math. Statist., 1938, 9, 133-148.—Formulas are 
developed for determining the exact distribution of 
the sums of squared differences. Since the applica- 
tion of the formulas to cases where JN is greater than 
8 is laborious, approximation formulas are presented 
for higher values. Finally, tables are given for 
testing the significance of the rank correlation 
coefficient. —J. W. Dunlap (Rochester). 


52. Ross, R. T. A statistic for circular series. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1938, 29, 384-389.—“‘The probiem 
of the circular scale is defined and the difficulties of 
transformation to linear scales are discussed. A 
vectorial method of solution is presented which gives 
a measure of central tendency and a measure of 
precision in terms of the vectorial angle and scalar 
magnitude. The criteria of ‘continuity’ and ‘op- 
position’ in circular scale construction are pointed 
out and discussed.’""-—A. W. ifelton (Missouri). 


53. Ryans, D. G. Francis Galton’s statistical 
contributions. Sch. & Soc., 1938, 48, 312-316.— 
Through Galton’s central interest in counting and 
measuring came his important basic contributions 
to statistics. To him is attributed the recognition of 
the value of statistical elaboration in condensing 
factual material intelligibly, the significance of the 
binomial curve in anthropological and educational 
problems, the ‘law of error’ as due to innumerable 
chance factors, the use of percentile ranks, and, 
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perhaps most important, the concept and method of 
correlation —M. Lee (Chicago). 

54. Schoen, M. A scientific basis for moral ac- 
tion. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 502.—Abstract.— 
A. W. Melton (Missouri). 

55. Schorn, M. Die 16. Tagung der Deutschen 
Gesellschaft fiir Psychologie in Bayreuth vom 1. bis 
4, Juli 1938. (The 16th Congress of the German 
Society of Psychology, held at Bayreuth, July 1-4, 
1938.) Industr. Psychotech., 1938, 15, 193-200.— 
A brief report of all the papers and discussions at this 
convention.—J. C. G. Seidl (Manhattan College). 


56. Skinner, B. F. The behavior of organisms: an 
experimental analysis. New York: Appleton- 
Century, 1938. Pp. 457. $5.00.—Skinner outlines a 
science of behavior which generates its own laws 
through an analysis of its own data rather than 
securing them by reference to a conceptual neural 
process. “It is toward the reduction of seemingly 
diverse processes to simple laws that a science of 
behavior naturally directs itself. At the present time 
I know of no simplification of behavior that can be 
claimed for a neurological fact. Increasingly greater 
simplicity is being achieved, but through a system- 
atic treatment of behavior at its own level.”” The 
results of behavior studies set problems for neurol- 
ogy, and in some cases constitute the sole factual 
basis for neurological constructs. The system de- 
veloped in the present book is objective and de- 
scriptive. Behavior is regarded as either respondent 
or operant. Respondent behavior is elicited by 
observable stimuli, and classical conditioning has 
utilized this type of response. In the case of operant 
behavior no correlated stimulus can be detected 
when the behavior occurs. The factual part of the 
book deals largely with this behavior as studied by 
the author in extensive researches on the feeding 
responses of rats. The conditioning of such re- 
sponses is compared with the stimulus conditioning 
of Pavlov. Particular emphasis is placed on the 
concept of ‘‘reflex reserve,’’ a process which is built 
up during conditioning and exhausted during 
extinction, and on the concept of reflex strength. 
The chapter headings are as follows: a system of 
behavior; scope and method; conditioning and ex- 
tinction; discrimination of a stimulus; some functions 
of stimuli; temporal discrimination of the stimulus; 
the differentiation of a response; drive; drive and 
conditioning ; other variables affecting reflex strength; 
behavior and the nervous system; and conclusion.— 
W. S. Hunter (Brown). 


57. Snedecor, GC. W. Statistical methods. Ames, 
la.: Collegiate Press, 1938. Pp. xiii + 388. $3.75.— 
This is an elementary textbook presenting in in- 
formal style the approach to the subject associated 
with the name of R. A. Fisher. The chi-square 
concept is presented in the first chapter, followed by 
the mean, variance, the ¢-test of significance, the 
null hypothesis, fiducial limits, regression (simple 
and multiple), analysis of variance and covariance, 
and binomial and Poisson distributions. The classic 
large-sample theory and correlation analysis are 
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treated incidentally. In Chapter 15 new methods 
are developed for the treatment of individual degrees 
of freedom. Exercise material (drawn principally 
from the agricultural sciences) is included in the text, 
as are tables and graphs; a short course in funda- 
mentals is indicated; there are references to sources 
at the ends of chapters; and a general index (includ- 
ing symbols) is provided—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 

58. Spiegelberg, H. Justice and natural law. 
Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 515.—Abstract—A. W. 
Melton (Missouri). 

59. Teagarden, F. M. A further note on citations 
to scientific literature. Psychol. Buill., 1938, 35, 
555.—T wo suggestions regarding citations are offered 
and defended: (1) ‘‘that authors use at least one 
Christian name in the interest of accurate identifica- 
tion of authorship, and (2) that reviewers, ab- 
stractors, and all others who refer to publications 
use the name as given by its owner.” —A. W. Melton 
(Missouri). 

60. Thomson, G. Recent developments of statis- 
tical methods in psychology. Il. Occup. Psychol., 
Lond., 1938, 12, 319-325.—The technique of factor 
analysis is appraised. On the practical side, an 
increase in multiple correlation is possible only when 
extensive research provides the right tests to be 
added to a battery; the time required for follow-up 
experiments and the difficulty of getting adequate 
measures of occupational success prohibit prediction 
improvement. Mathematically such improvement is 
impossible, since it requires an assumption about 
the candidate's ability. On the theoretical side, the 
simple structures, indicated by many axes being at 
right angles to original test-vectors, will vary with 
different test batteries and produce incompatible 
sets of factors; the factors analyzed out of the same 
test battery will vary with different subjects; the 
low rank to which so many matrices of mental cor- 
relation coefficients can be reduced is evidence that 
the mind of man is comparatively undifferentiated. 
—H. Moore (Mt. Holyoke). 

61. Thomson, G. H. The estimation of specific 
and bi-factors. J. educ. Psychol., 1938, 29, 355-362. 
—A simplified method of calculating the correct 
estimation of a specific in an hierarchical team is 
given. The method also applies to a regression 
estimation of a second group factor in any team 
which can be reduced to hierarchical form by pooling. 
A second contribution is emphasis on and defense of 
the fact that if estimates of several factors from the 
same battery of tests are to be consistent with one 
another, each factor must be estimated from all the 
tests of the battery, including those in which the 
factor does not appear.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


62. Tirion, C. J. Neues Verfahren zur Unter- 
suchung von Schriftfalschungen mit Hilfe einer 
Stereo-Mikrokamera mit stark erhéhter Tiefen- 
wirkung. (A new procedure for the study of for- 
geries with a stereomicrocamera having a greatly 
increased depth effect.) Arch. Kriminol., 1938, 103, 
35-41.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 
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63. Tumarkin, A. Die Methoden der psycho- 
logischen Forschung. (The methods of psychological 
investigation.) Leipzig: Teubner, 1938. RM. 4.50. 
—G. F. J. Lehner (Vermont). 


64. Vincent, D. F. A note on an improved design 
of voice key. Brit. J. Psychol., 1938, 29, 117-120.— 
The paper describes in detail a type of voice key 
that does not require a thermionic amplifier and is 
very cheap to construct. It has been used at the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology and in 
the Psychological Laboratory at Reading Univer- 
sity —M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 

65. Volkelt, H. [Ed.] Sein und Sollen. Bei- 
trige zur Psychologie und Erziehungswissenschaft. 
(Being and duty. Contributions to psychology and 
pedagogy.) H. 2. Leipzig: Barth, 1938.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 


66. Waugh, A. E. Laboratory manual and 
problems for elements of statistical method. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1938. Pp. x +171. $1.50. 
—Section A (67 pages) devoted to statistical 
tables, Section B to formulas, and the sections 
following to exercises and questions concerning 
graphic presentation, significant figures, the fre- 
quency distribution, measures of central tendency, 
measures of dispersion, probability and the normal 
curve, measures of reliability, historical data, simple 
linear correlation, and multiple and curvilinear 
correlation —J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 


67. Ziehen, T. Grundlagen der Psychologie. Bd. 
I: Erkenntnistheoretische Grundlegung. Bd. II: 
Prinzipielle Grundlegung. (The foundations of 
psychology. Vol. I, Epistemological foundation. 
Vol. II, Fundamental principles.) Leipzig: Teubner, 
1938. RM. 5.40; 6.30.—G. F. J. Lehner (Vermont). 


[See also abstracts 226, 571, 575. ] 
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68. Allan, D. M. Conscious functions and cere- 
bral activity. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 509.—Ab- 
stract.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


69. Bailey, P., & Bremer, F. A sensory cortical 
representation of the vagus nerve (with a note on the 
effects of low blood pressure on the cortical electro- 
grams). J. Neurophysiol., 1938, 1, 405-412.— 
Repetitive electrical stimulation of the central end 
of the vagus nerve in the cat results in an increase 
of amplitude and frequency of the spontaneous 
potentials of the orbital surface of the frontal lobes 
only of the cerebral cortex. A moderate fall in 
blood pressure is followed in a few seconds by a 
depression of cortical activity. Restoration of the 
blood pressure level is followed by an almost im- 
mediate and complete return of the cortical activity, 
except when the hypotension is too severe or too 
prolonged. The effects of low blood pressure are 
attributed to anoxemia.—M. A. Rubin (Worcester 
State Hospital). 

70. Bishop, G. H., & O’Leary, J. Potential re- 
cords from the optic cortex of the cat. J. Neuro- 
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physiol., 1938, 1, 391-404.—Single stimuli to the 
optic nerve result in the production of three over. 
lapping series of potential changes in the cortex 
The potential waves of the three series are easil) 
differentiated in terms of their speed of conduction 
The fastest series consists of three or more spikes of 
the same order of duration as axon spikes; the waves 
in the next series are somewhat slower (duration 
of 5 to 10 msecs. for each wave); the third, and slow- 
est, series is similar to the spontaneous alpha rhythm 
(each wave about 100 msec. in duration). The 
time relations and amplitudes of the various potential 
waves as a function of the depth from which they are 
recorded in the cortex suggests that they may be 
correlated with histological structure of the cortex. 
M.A. Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 


71. Bishop, G. H., & O’Leary, J. Pathways 
through the sympathetic nervous system in the bull- 
frog. 3 Neurophysiol., 1938, l, 442-454.— M. A, 
Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 


72. Bracken, H. v., & Schaefer, H. Jahreszeit 
und Tatigkeit des Froschnerven. (Time of the year 
and activity of frog nerve.) Pfliig. Arch. ges. Phys- 
iol., 1938, 240, 527-541.—Excitability and action 
currents of frog sciatic nerve were recorded in the 
fall, winter and spring; they were also examined at 
various intervals during the time the animals were 
kept in the laboratory —M. A. Rubin (Worcester 
State Hospital). 

73. Crinis, M. de. Anatomie der Sehrinde. 
(Anatomy of the visual cortex.) Monogr. Neurol 
Psychiat., 1938, H. 64. Pp. 37.—R. R. Willoughb: 
(Brown). 


74. Drabovitch, W. La conscience et les mé- 
canismes du cerveau. (Consciousness and _ the 
mechanisms of the brain.) Rev. phil., 1938, 63, 
Nos. 7 & 8, 51-75.—A presentation and discussion 
of the recent work of Dr. J. Lhermitte on The 
Mechanisms of the Brain.—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 


75. Dusser de Barenne, J. G., McCulloch, W. S., 
& Ogawa, T. Functional organization in the face- 
subdivision of the sensory cortex of the monkey 
(Macaca mulatta). J. Neurophysiol., 1938, 1, 
436-441.—An investigation of the face-subdivision 
of the monkey cortex by the technique of local 
strychninization—M. A. Rubin (Worcester State 
Hospital). : 

76. Gemelli, A. Nuove ricerche sui processi 
elettrici del cervello umano. (Recent studies on 
electrical processes in the human brain.) Boll. Soc. 
ital. Biol. sper., 1937, 12, 204-205.—A study was 
made on the cerebral electrical manifestations 
observed when sensory stimuli were given to sub- 
jects engaged in mental work. The alpha waves 
were found to be notably wide and clear during 
states of mental passivity, while the beta waves 
which appeared during mental effort had a fre- 
quency around 2000 Hertz. The alpha waves were 
shown in the oscillograms to be sinusoidal, and have 
their origin in the chemico-electrolytic systems in the 
brain. The author states that no analogous phe- 
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nomenon is known to be produced in the physical 
world.—L. Canestrelli (Rome). 

77. Golse, J. L’électro-encéphalographie clini- 
que. (Clinical electro-encephalography.) Encé- 
phale, 1938, 33, 244-253.—A description of the 
technique used and results obtained at the Central 
Pathological Laboratory of the Maudsley Hospital, 
London, together with a description and a discussion 
of the pathological significance of the delta waves.— 
G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 

78. Harrison, F., Magoun, H. W., & Ranson, S. 
W. Some determination of thresholds to stimula- 
tion with the faradic and direct current in the brain 
stem. Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 121, 708-718.— 
Faradic current, rectangular D.C., and ‘“‘dampened”’ 
D.C. (Hess) were compared. No advantage was 
found for the dampened D.C., and the risk of de- 
struction from polarization was pointed out. Hypo- 
thalamic, sympathetic, and cortical structures were 
used and respective thresholds determined. Values 
are given for these. The dosage of nembutal and 
urethane used was found to be critical in causing 
depression and in some cases reversal of effects. 
Stimulation of the anterior sigmoid motor cortex 
produced forelimb twitches up to 16 per second, and 
above that produced tonic flexion or stepping at 
1 to 4 per second.—T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for 
Traffic Research). 

79. Jasper, H. H., & Andrews, H. L. Electro- 
encephalography. III. Normal differentiation of 
occipital and precentral regions in man. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1938, 39, 96—-115.—The 
investigators made a study of electrical activity in the 
occipital and precentral areas. The work was done 
on normal human subjects through the unopened 
skull. The recorded activity was complex, and each 
area showed a characteristic activity. There are 
alpha components, at frequencies of 8-13 per second, 
beta components, at frequencies of 17-30 per second, 
and possibly gamma components, of still higher 
frequencies, which are usually obscured by the more 
prominent alpha and beta potentials. The character- 
istic electro-encephalogram of the precentral region 
contains a greater proportion of beta potentials than 
does the occipital region; it is thought that these 
reflect sensorimotor events in the same way that the 
occipital alpha potentials reflect visual events. 
Similar metabolic conditions may increase or de- 
crease the frequencies of the occipital alpha and the 
precentral beta rhythm.—W. Marshall (Appleton 
Clinic, Wis.). 

SO. Kennedy, F. The nervous relationships of 
the gastro-intestinal tract. Penn. med. J., 1938, 41, 
8/9-885.— R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

81. Loomis, A. L., Harvey, E. N., & Hobart, G. 
A. Distribution of disturbance-patterns in the 
human electroencephalogram with special reference 
to sleep. J. Neurophysiol., 1938, 1, 413-430.— 
From a study of the spontaneous electrical activity 
simultaneously from six different regions of the 
cerebral cortex, it is found that right and left 
hemispheres are fundamentally alike in pattern, 
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while front, top and back may be different. The 
beta rhythm is predominantly front and top of the 
head, and the alpha rhythm is predominantly back 
and top. The amplitude may vary markedly in 
different regions and at different times. Exceptions 
are noted to all these findings. The electrical pattern 
characteristic of a given individual is seen in the A 
(drowsy) state of sleep. In the B, C, D and E 
states, all persons show fundamentally similar 
patterns, namely, a 14 per sec. rhythm predomi- 
nantly on top of the head and large slow (delta) waves 
all over the head. A disturbance during sleep 
affects all regions of the cortex to some extent. A 
new type of pattern appearing during sleep is 
described—the K wave or complex. It is a biphasic 
potential change with superimposed 14 to 8 per sec. 
rhythm. The K complex results regularly on 
auditory stimulation, as well as spontaneously, being 
most marked on top, less on front and least on the 
back of the head.—M. A. Rubin (Worcester State 
Hospital). 

82. Liwi, O. Die chemische Ubertragung der 
Nervenwirkung. (The chemical transmission of 
nerve functioning.) Schweiz. med. Wschr., 1937, 
No. 2, 850-855.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

83. Nadel, A. B. A qualitative analysis of be- 
havior following cerebral lesions diagnosed as 
primarily affecting the frontal lobes. Arch. Psy- 
chol., N. Y., 1938, No. 224. Pp. 60.—The tests 
used were the Kohs block designs, color sorting test, 
stick test, feature profile, and Rorschach ink blots. 
By the use of qualitative methods it was learned 
that the subjects with frontal lobe lesions were able 
to solve the tasks when they were presented under 
simplified conditions. Two reaction patterns were 
seen in the responses, that which shows the ability 
to choose a course of action, and the ability to shift. 
The subject showing mental change has lost the 
ability to choose a course of action and to shift 
(abstract behavior). He reacts with a restricted 
form of behavior (called concrete behavior). Both 
the abstract and the concrete forms are in the 
repertory of the normal adult—£#. M. Achilles 
(Columbia). 


84. Penfield, W. The cerebral cortex in man. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1938, 40, 417-422. 
—This investigator briefly reviews the literature on 
the cerebral cortex. He discusses his observations 
on the stimulation of this area in conscious patients. 
Response is obtained most easily from the vicinity 
of the fissure of Rolando, but the responses were not 
obtained from exactly fixed areas. Penfield de- 
scribes vocalization which he produced with the 
use of a thyratron stimulator, especially when area 
12 was stimulated. Simple movements appeared to 
be involuntary in nature. Sensation, when pro- 
duced electrically, was referred to the periphery but 
unexplained. In the dream state of an epileptic 


patient, a hallucination was presented by discharge 
within one portion of the cerebral cortex, but the 
patient retained insight into his real environment 
since other portions of the cortex retained their 
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normal functions. Penfield supports the view of 
Hughlings Jackson that the sensorimotor cerebral 
cortex represents only a middle level of integration. 
There seems to be no reason why the neural mech- 
anism of consciousness should migrate outward 
into the newer exfoliated hemisphere with the 
acquisition of man’s new skills and new adjustments 
to his environment. This level of integration may 
lie below the cortex and above the midbrain.—W. 
Marshall (Appleton Clinic, Wis.). 


85. Severinghaus, A. E., Smith, P. E., Ancel, P., 
Ascheim, S., & Young, F. G. L’hypophyse. (The 
hypophysis.) Paris: Hermann, 1938. Pp. 75. 20 
fr.—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 


86. Spiegel, E. A. Recent advances in neurology 
of the ear. Con/finia neurol., 1938, 1, 59-84.—W. J. 
Brogden (Johns Hopkins). 


87. Thauer, R., & Peters, G. Sensibilitdt und 
Motorik bei lange tiberlebenden Zwischen-Mittel- 
hirntauben. (Sensitivity and motility of long. 
surviving midbrain pigeons.) Pfliig. Arch. ges- 
Physiol., 1938, 240, 503-526.—Observations were 
made on pigeons which survived for as long as two 
years after complete extirpation of the cerebrum and 
striatum. They showed normal labyrinth reflexes 
and preservation of visual and acoustic sensitivity, 
and were capable of walking, running and flying. 
However, spontaneity and ability to feed them- 
selves independently were lost. In one pigeon 
which survived for two years, even the ability to feed 
itself was restored. The above findings in con- 
junction with histological observations indicate 
that the functions which were permanently lost 
(especially spontaneity) were not due to the absence 
of the extirpated brain tissue, but rather to injury 
of the midbrain as a result of the operation.— 
M. A. Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 


88. Ward, J. W. The influence of posture on 
responses elicitable from the cortex cerebri of cats. 
J. Neurophysiol., 1938, 1, 563-575.—Leg movement 
evoked by electrical stimulation of a fixed point in 
the cerebral cortex ends in the same final position 
even though the nature of the movement itself may 
be markedly altered by changing the initial position 
of the leg. The latency of the limb response is 
influenced by the general emotional state of the 
animal at the moment of stimulation—M. A. 
Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 


89. Ward, J. W., & Clark, S. L. Convulsions 
produced by electrical stimulation of the cerebral 
cortex of umanesthetized cats. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., Chicago, 1938, 39, 1213-1227.—Using 
unipolar electrical stimulation, the authors produced 
convulsions by stimulating the cortex of unan- 
esthetized cats. Convulsions were produced, with 
somatic and visceral activities. The contralateral 


musculature was involved at the start of the con- 
vulsions, and later the ipsilateral musculature was 
affected. The length and the strength of the stimulus 
seemed to control the extent of the convulsion. 
Removal of cortical tissue changed the nature of the 
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responses. Visceral activity, which occurred during 
the severe convulsions, was remarkably constant 
regardless of the location on the cortex of the point 
stimulated.—W. Marshall (Appleton Clinic, Wis.). 


[See are abstracts 105, 134, 138, 159, 201, 238, 312, 
326. 
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90. Baldrian, K. Zur Psychologie der Laut- 
spracheroberung durch den Taubstummen. (Con- 
cerning the psychology of learning to speak for the 
deaf mute.) Mschr. Ohrenheilk., 1937, 71, 16.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


91. Bartley, S. H. Subjective brightness in rela- 
tion to flash rate and the light-dark ratio. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1938, 23, 313-319.—Repeated flashes 
ranging from very slow to critical frequency were 
matched in brightness with a steady light, in which 
case an enhancement of brightness above that of the 
steady level was found in slow repetition (Brucke 
effect). The maximum Brucke effect is the reciprocal 
of the Talbot effect and occurs when the stimuli 
are given at about 8 to 10 per second. Inasmuch as 
the alpha rhythm has been identified with an in- 
trinsic brain periodicity, at which rate enhanced 
cortical responses can be elicited, and inasmuch as 
the rate producing the Brucke effect and the rate 
of the alpha rhythm are the same, it is suggested that 
the brain mechanism whose rhythmic activity 
determines the rate of cortical responses produces the 
Brucke effect.—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


92. Bielschowsky, A. Disturbances of the vertical 
motor muscles of the eyes. Arch Ophthal., Chicago, 
1938, 20, 175—200.—Vertical motor disturbances are 
classified as (1) pure concomitant deviations, (2) 
deviations of paretic origin, (3) deviations associated 
with unilateral or bilateral hyperfunction of the 
inferior oblique, (4) dissociated deviations, and (5) 
deviations combining characteristics of different 
groups. Diagnostic manifestations and therapeutic 
measures are discussed in connection with each 
group. In the fourth group there seems to be no 
anatomical basis for the anomaly, which must be 
explained as due to innervation of the vertical 
divergence centers. This appears to increase when 
fusion impulses are active—M. R. Stoll (Mass. Eye 
& Ear Infirmary). 


93. Booth, F. A new concept of vision based 
upon relativity. Proc. Ind. Acad. Sci., 1938, 47, 
212—213.—Abstract.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 


94. Bridlau, E. A. Objective tinnitus aurium. 
Arch. Otolaryng., Chicago, 1938, 28, 193-198.—Three 
cases of objective tinnitus are reported. Spasmodic 
contractions of the eustachian tube are the chief 
causative factors in the muscular type of tinnitus; 
the immediate cause is separation of the moist 
surfaces of the eustachian tube. The vascular type 
of tinnitus is caused by preternatural transmission of 
arterial or venous impulses to the ear.—W. J. 
Brogden (Johns Hopkins). 
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95. Chase, W. P. A proposed synthesis of the 
facts and theories of color vision. Psychol. Bull., 
1938, 35, 493-494.—Abstract.—A. W. Melton (Mis- 
souri). 

96. Coghill, G. E. An instance of progressive 
individuation in visual functions. Science, 1938, 88, 
351-352.—The author narrates an anecdote regard- 
ing his pet dog which indicates that the animal was 
unable to individuate his master’s cane, his master, 
and a poultry yard, but required the simultaneous 
presentation of all three in order to exhibit a certain 
type of behavior which had first been brought about 
by a conjunction of all three simultaneously. Later 
the animal reacted in a manner which showed that 
he regarded the eyes of the master as a part of him. 
Reference is made to Gestalt psychology and former 
writings of the author upon the process of individua- 
tion —F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


97. Colajanni, G. Studio fisiologico sulla visione 
stereoscopica. (A physiological study on stereo- 
scopic vision.) Amn. Oftal. Clin. oculist., 1937, 65, 
755-778.—The author gives a physiological interpre- 
tation of stereoscopic vision.— L. Canestrelli (Rome). 


98. Cole, W. H. Chemical stimulation in animals; 
a review. Sigma Xi Quart., 1938, 26, 129-135.—It 
is likely that all stimulation processes are chemical 
in nature; thus the investigation of stimulation by 
known chemical substances in the environment may 
reveal general principles of stimulation. Aquatic 
animals were used in the studies reviewed. It is 
stated that these animals are stimulated by ions 
and by undissociated molecules in their environment 
in accordance with all the factors determining the 
energies of motion and of orientation of the particles. 
The hydrogen ion was the most effective stimulus, 
followed by the potassium ion. Compounds having 
long carbon chains were high in stimulating effec- 
tiveness. Urea and glucose were least effective. 
Various reasons for such differences in stimulating 
value are presented.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 


99. Colomba, N. Influenza delle luci monocro- 
matiche e bianca sulla sensibilita luminosa. (The 
influence of monochromatic and white light on light 
sensitivity.) Ann. Oftal. Clin. oculist., 1937, No. 6, 
464-479—The author draws the following conclu- 
sions from his experiments: (1) besides the retinal 
purple, other substances contained in the epithelial 
elements of the retina contribute to the phenomenon 
of light sensitivity; and (2) various lights have 
different stimulating effects on the elements which 
determine the phenomenon of light sensitivity.— 
L. Canestrelli (Rome). 


_ 100. Dean, H.L. Stroboscopic illusions caused by 
lightning. Science, 1938, 88, 352-353.—The author 
reports that during a storm he observed that the 
blades of an electric fan which were silhouetted 
against the flashes appeared to stop, revolve slowly, 
etc., as they would if viewed by means of a strobo- 
scope. Attention is directed to recent researches 


which demonstrate that lightning flashes are often 
composed of as many as 40 separate discharges, and 
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this is given as an explanation for the stroboscopic 
effect reported.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


101. DeSilva, H., & Robinson, P. Light eyes 
and glare sensitivity. Science, 1938, 88, 299.—An 
experimental investigation of 620 light-eyed and 618 
dark-eyed individuals indicated that the former were 
more sensitive to glare. The glare sensitivity appa- 
ratus used simulated night driving conditions. It is 
found that the eyes of light-eyed persons are not 
as sensitive under low illumination as those of dark- 
eyed persons.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


102. Dimmick, F. L. Color nomenclature and 
specification. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 473-486.— 
The author reviews the publications, chiefly since 
1930, having to do with systems of color nomen- 
clature and color specification. ‘‘ Physical specifica- 
tion of color stimuli that refer finally to spectral 
wave-length is now highly perfected, but though the 
current specification, viz., trichromatic codrdinates, 
is based upon certain psychological observations 
the technique of dealing with observers remains at a 
crude level. Physicists in general are not aware that 
an observer who is dealt with according to the tech- 
nique of the psychological laboratory may be as 
reliable as any of his own instruments . . . on the 
other hand, psychologists have begun to show an 
increasing interest in the physicist’s side of color 
specification.”’” 80 references are listed —A. W. 
Melton (Missouri). 


103. Fisher, M. B. The relationship of the size 
of the surrounding field to visual acuity in the fovea. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1938, 23, 215-238.—Monocular 
acuity in a 2° foveal area was measured with an 
Ives grating at three different retinal illuminations. 
An artificial pupil was used before the tested eye and 
a constant low brightness field before the other eye. 
Five different sizes of surrounds were used, with 
each illuminated separately from the test object 
at a different degree of retinal illumination. The 
method of limits was employed, with approach only 
from beiow the limen. Results are as follows: (1) 
When the surrounds were brighter than the test 
object the acuity progressively decreased with in- 
creasing size of surrounds. (2) When the surrounds 
were dimmer than the test object the acuity pro- 
gressively increased with increasing size of surrounds. 
(3) When surrounds and test object were equally 
bright, increasing the size of surrounds had no effect 
on acuity. The explanation of none of these results 
can be made on the basis of interaction in the retina 
because of the spatial limits of such effects. The 
decreasing acuity occurring when the surrounds 
are brighter than the test object can be explained 
on the basis of scattered light. In interpreting the 
improving acuity found when the surrounds are 
dimmer than the test object recourse is had to an 
hypothesis which involves interaction on the physio- 
logical level —H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

104. Gardner, W. H. Hearing tests in Iowa 
schools. Jowa St. med. Soc. J., 1938, 28, 98-99.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 
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105. Ghiselli, E.E. The relationship between the 
superior colliculus and the striate area in brightness 
discrimination. J. genet. Psychol., 1938, 52, 151-157. 
—‘‘ A group of rats (9) with lesions in the superior 
colliculus were taught a brightness discrimination, 
and after the habit was established the striate areas 
were destroyed. It was found that the colliculus 
lesions did not affect the rate of learning, and that 
after complete destruction of the striate areas the 
habit was lost but was relearned in normal time, 
while after incomplete striate destruction the reten- 
tion might be perfect.’-—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 


106. Gregory, I. A comparison of certain person- 
ality traits and interests in deaf and in hearing 
children. Child Develpm., 1938, 9, 277-280.—Two 
groups of institutionalized, mentally retarded chil- 
dren were used in this study, one group consisting 
of deaf children, the other of hearing children. Read- 
ing ages were nine years or above, and CA’s were 
from 13 through 18 years. The two groups were 
paired as to age and sex, there being 25 male pairs 
and 32 female pairs. The personality test consisted 
of (1) a section from a Minnesota interest blank; 
(2) part 4 of Rogers’ test of personality adjustment 
and of the Woodworth-Cady test of emotional 
stability; (3) section 5 of Rogers’ test. A play 
interest blank was also checked. The main conclu- 
sions indicated by the results show the deaf to be 
inclined to withdraw from social participation and 
to have an insecure social adjustment; they also 
manifest a less adequate emotional adjustment than 
the normals.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 


107. Halstead, W., & Yacorzynski,G. A jumping 
method for establishing differential responses in 
pigeons. J. genet. Psychol., 1938, 52, 227-231.—“‘ A 
jumping method is described for establishing differ- 
ential responses to brightness and pattern in birds. 
In pigeons, differential response to brightness could 
be established in as few as 20 trials and to pattern in 
approximately 50 trials." A use of the method in the 
study of motivation is suggested—C. N. Cofer 
(Brown). 


108. Hartline, H. K. The discharge of impulses 
in the optic nerve of Pecten in response to illumina- 
tion of the eye. J. cell. comp. Physiol., 1938, 11, 
465-478.—Two layers of visual cells, each with a 
separate branch of the optic nerve, are found in 
Pecten irradians. Fibers from the proximal layer 
show a discharge of impulses on illumination of the 
eye which resembles that of Limulus. Fibers from 
the distal layer respond only to the reduction of light 
intensity or to the cessation of illumination. Re- 
illumination promptly stops the response from the 
latter layer, and the “ off ’’ response is similar to 
that of the vertebrate retina. The observations 
may imply a new kind of sensory cell, or the cells 
in the distal layer may (contrary to anatomical 
evidence) be ganglion cells or second order neurones, 
depending on the proximal cells as the source of 
excitation —O. W. Richards (Spencer Lens Com- 
pany). 
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109. Harton, J. J. The influence of the difficulty 

of activity on the estimation of time. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1938, 23, 270-287.—The main conclusion 
drawn from the results of this experiment is that the 
activity of the listener rather than the metronome 
rate is the determining factor in the judgments of 
time during such periods. Thus under one set of 
conditions subjects found that time passed more 
rapidly at fast rates of the metronome than at slow 
rates; whereas under another set of conditions they 
showed just the reverse tendency, i.e., they found 
that time passed more rapidly at the slow rate. The 
determining variable seemed to be difficulty of 
activity rather than rate. In no case were the tasks 
of such difficulty that the subjects failed to perform 
them.—i7. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

110. Hertz, M. Beitrag zum Farbensinn und 
Formensinn der Biene. (Contribution to the study 
of color sensitivity and form sensitivity in the bee.) 
Z. vergl. Physiol., 1937, 24, 413-421.—Honeybees 
were tested in daylight, with the sugar-water train- 
ing method, as to their reactions to light figures 
on dark grounds. For the bee, solid figures in this 
combination have no figural effect; what limited 
training results is attributable to a chromatic effect. 
Certain grays and certain colors presented as circles 
against black showed a limited training effect 
because of their chromatic quality alone. When a 
new color or gray was used, complete retraining was 
required. With light rings against black, it was 
even possible to reverse the color relationships 
equivalently following training. In contrast, seg- 
mented figures such as an 8-rayed light cross upon a 
deep black ground served as basis for training by 
virtue of figural quality, without particular chro- 
matic effect. Among a great variety of light papers 
against black, some (e.g., reverse side of the black 
paper) were found equivalent in serving as a basis 
for training; others (e.g., photographic gray paper) 
were found ineffective for training. Light papers 
effective for training were found to reflect 10-26% 
of the 300-370 my band; light papers ineffective for 
training were found to reflect 29-50% of this band.— 
T. C. Schneirla (New York University). 

111. Isaacs, B. L., Jung, F. T., & Ivy, A.C. Vita- 
min A deficiency and dark adaptation. J. Amer. med. 
Ass., 1938, 111, 777—-780.—The intake of vitamin A 
of 143 healthy medical students as determined by 
calculation from their diets showed no correlation 
with biophotometer readings. Nor could a correla- 
tion be detected between vitamin A intake and 
clinical signs and symptoms of A deficiency.—W. J. 
Brogden (Johns Hopkins). 

112. Jainski, P. Die spektrale Hellempfindlich- 
keit des menschlichen Auges und ihre Bedeutung 
fiir die Lichtmesstechnik. (The spectral brightness 
sensitivity of the human eye and its significance for 
the technique of measuring light.) Berlin: Union, 
1938. Pp. 62. RM. 3.80—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 

113. Johnson, W. H. The effect of light on the 
vertical movements of Acartia clausi (Giesbrecht). 
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Biol. Bull., Woods Hole, 1938, 75, 106-118.—From 
marine observations and laboratory investigation 
it was determined that downward migration of this 
copepod may be brought about by increasing light 
intensity and upward migration by decreasing light 
intensity. Some instances were found which suggest 
that the more rapid the change of intensity, the 
greater the response induced.—W. J. Brogden (Johns 
Hopkins). 

114. Kamibe, K. Jdary6 kankaku ni tsuite no 
jikken. (Experiments on weight sensation.) Nihon 
Seiri. Z., 1938, 3, 116.—Throughout the experiments 
tactual sensation was excluded by means of gutta 
percha covering the surface of the hand. The test 
of the threshold of just noticeable difference in lifting 
weights shows that Weber’s law holds to some extent 
from 10 to 50 grs., while in case of greater weights 
Fechner’s law seems to be valid. The constant in 
Weber's law (AR/R = C) is doubled when gutta 
percha is used, as against the case in which tactual 
sensation participates. As for the memory of weights 
of absolute quantity from 10 to 100 grs. with an 
interval of 10 grs., 10, 50 and 100 grs. were judged 
relatively right but all the rest were judged inac- 
curately. The author is of the opinion that the 
exclusion of tactual sense gives some influence upon 
discrimination of weights, and that in this sort of 
experimentation due regard should be paid to 
differences of sex and age, feeling of fatigue and 
tension, the effect of bodily posture, the position 
and movements of upper limbs, as well as respiratory 
movements and the phase of the heart beat, upon 


sense acuity—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 
115. Kaz, R. A. Light reserve for occupations in 


sight-saving classes. Brit. J. Ophthal., 1938, 22, 
482-485.—Proper illumination is stressed as a 
preventive for overfatigue of the eyes.—R. J. 
Beitel, Jr. (American Optical Company). 

116. Kaz, R. A. Children with defective vision, 
in need or not of sight-saving classes. Brit. J. 
Ophthal., 1938, 22, 486-488.—Four case reports are 
presented to indicate that ‘‘to help a scholar to 
avoid sight-saving classes is only possible by im- 
proving his sight, not by throwing him from a 
school for the seeing to a college for the blind.’’— 
R. J. Beitel, Jr. (American Optical Company). 


117. Kikkawa, T. [Studies on the effect of 
preceding illumination of different durations and 
strengths upon the course of increase in visual acuity 
in dark adaptation. ] Acta Soc. ophthal. japon., 1937, 
41, 1959-1992.—The effect of eleven different states 
of darkness adaptation upon visual acuity when 
transferred to further complete adaptation was 
studied. It was found that intensity of illumination 
at the initial stage of darkness adaptation in order to 
get a certain visual power, as well as time necessary 
lor complete adaptation to darkness, depends upon 
intensity of brightness adaptation before adaptation 
to darkness; in other words, the stronger the latter 
is, the more intensity or more time is necessary for it. 
lhe state of progress of visual acuity during darkness 
adaptation has also a certain relation to the strength 
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of adaptation to brightness prior to adaptation to 
darkness.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

118. Kleint, H. Versuche iiber die Wahrneh- 
mung. (Investigations on perception.) Z. Psychol., 
1937, 141, 9-44.—Subtitle: II, Concerning move- 
ment. Upon the basis of a series of experiments in 
some of which the object moved while the field 
remained stationary, or in which the object re- 
mained stationary while the field moved, some with 
and some without controlled fixation, and some with 
movement in several different planes, the author 
concludes that the perception of movement is not 
a function of retinal displacement, as expressed in 
Hering’s theory, but of the presence or absence of 
other objects.—G. F. J. Lehner (Vermont). 


119. Kravkov, S. V. The influence of the dark 
adaptation on the critical frequency of flicker for 
monochromatic lights. Acta ophthal., Kbh., 1938, 
16, 375-384.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

120. Kravkov, S. V. Illumination and visual 
acuity. Acta ophthal., Kbh., 1938, 16, 385-395.— 
The changes of visual acuity with illumination show 
(in the case of discerning light objects on a dark 
ground) a curve with a maximum. Such a character 
of the changes in visual acuity with illumination has 
been established both with respect to large and 
small light objects. The changes of the degree of 
irradiation with illumination show a minimum only 
when the effect of irradiation is measured on light 
objects of a small size. Therefore it is impossible 
to explain (as was done by Wilcox) the curve of the 
changes of visual acuity by irradiation alone. 
Besides irradiation, the changes in visual acuity are 
produced by the contrast-sensibility of the eye, 
which invariably grows with the increase of bright- 
ness. The curve characterizing the changes in the 
irradiation of small objects with the increase of 
illumination may be explained if we take into 
consideration “‘the contrast of perceptibility, which 
affects the irradiation of light objects of a small 
size.""—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

121. Krechevsky, I. A note on the perception of 
linear gestalten in the rat. J. genet. Psychol., 1938, 
52, 241-246.— Data are presented from 8 rats which 
learned to discriminate between 2 cards on one of 
which (A) dots led to the perception of horizontal 
lines and on the other of which (B) vertical lines of 
dots were perceived; they were tested on a discrimi- 
nation between A and a third card (C) on which 
solid horizontal lines were drawn. Learning of the 
discrimination of A from B is evidence for a visual 
grouping of stimuli. Whether the principle of 
proximity is involved would be indicated by a 
choice of card C in the test situation. Most of the 
animals preferred card C to card A. Thus grouping 
of the dots occurred according to the principle of 
proximity, and “‘the ‘forces of attraction’ between the 
members of such a visual group are of such a nature 
as to make the rat prefer the continuous gestalt 
over that of the discontinuous group even though 
the original training be on the discontinuous stimu- 
lus-complex.’’"—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 
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122. Kuwabara, Y. [Studies on the temporal 
limen of color sense. IV. Summary.] Acta Soc. 
ophthal. japon., 1936, 40, 2323—2334.—The values of 
the constant C in the Bunsen-Roscoe law and of the 
constants @ and } in Hashimoto's equation run 
parallel with the degree of abnormality of the color 
sense. This sense in patients suffering from Ko- 
guchi’s disease is entirely normal, the function of 
cones not being affected by the action of rods at the 
initial period of darkness adaptation. v. Kries’ and 
Parinaud’s two-factor theory of cones and rods is 
correct. The author’s experimental results can 
most satisfactorily be explained by Franklin- 
Shenke’s visual cell theory.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

123. Laudann, W. Uber das Sehen nicht stérende 
Linsentriibungen im Kindesalter. (Vision in non- 
distorting affections of the lens in childhood.) Greifs- 
wald: Adler, 1937. Pp. 15—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 

124. Martin, T. M., & Pickford, R.W. The effect 
of veiling glare on apparent size relations. Brit. J. 
Psychol., 1938, 29, 92-103——An experiment was 
done in which the sizes of two disks, one of fixed, the 
other of variable diameter, situated at different 
distances from the subject, were equalized, in normal 
binocular vision, in normal monocular vision, and in 
monocular vision in three degrees of veiling glare. 
As distance cues were cut out and glare increased, 
the apparent size relations of the two disks more and 
more nearly conformed to those expected from the 
inverse square law. This reduction in phenomenal 


regression might be of interest in connection with 


motor driving and flying in fog. Large individual 
differences appeared. Different subjects responded 
differently according to the instructions.—WM. D. 
Vernon (Cambridge, England). 

125. McFadden, F. Suspenopsia or an inter- 
mittency of vision. Amer. J. Optom., 1938, 15, 315- 
354.—When phorias are being measured, subjects 
frequently report that the object seen by one eye 
disappears from time to time. This is termed ‘‘sus- 
penopsia” by the writer, who insists that it is differ- 
ent from “suppression,” since it is not subject to 
voluntary control. He believes that it occurs at the 
retinal level, and is best interpreted as a fatigue 
symptom. Usually this intermittency occurs in 
association with muscle imbalance, and it may de- 
crease as a result of orthoptic treatment.— WM. R. 
Stoll (Mass. Eye & Ear Infirmary). 

126. Menner, E. Die Bedeutung des Pecten im 
Auge des Vogels fiir die Wahrnehmung von Bewe- 
gungen, nebst Bemerkungen iiber seine Ontogenie 
und Histologie. (The meaning of the pecten in the 
eve of the bird for the perception of movements, 
along with remarks on its ontogeny and histology.) 
Zool. Jb., Abt. 3, 1938, 58, 481-538.—The pecten in 
the eye of the bird serves as a distributor of nourish- 
ment for the vitreous humor. In this the blood 
vessels of the arch play an important role. The 
principal function of the pecten is the heightening 
of the sensitivity of the eye for the perception of 


movements. Through the pecten and its shadow, 
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the end points of the path of the corresponding beams 
of light are enormously multiplied, and thereby the 
impression is enhanced. The size of the pecten and 
its shadow depend on the method of getting food. 
Both are very large in diurnal birds of prey; the 
shadow is provided with very long, finger-shaped 
points. Insect eaters come next. Nocturnal birds 
have extremely small pectens and shadow edges. 
Grain eaters resemble them. A pressure-regulating 
function of the pecten is not necessary, in view of 
the method of accommodation of the bird, since no 
variations of pressure arise, and because of the 
structure of the blood vessels it is also not possible.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

127. Merker, E. Die physikalische Leistung des 
Fischauges in kurzwelligem Licht. (The physical 
performance of the fish eye in short wave lengths.) 
Zool. Jb., Abt. 3, 1937, 58, 330-364.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 


128. Michalsky, W. Beitrag zur Frage der 
Berufsfihigkeit derjenigen, die in der Jugend wegen 
angeborenen Stars operiert wurden. (The voca- 
tional capacity of persons who were operated upon in 
youth for congenital cataract.) Glogau: Altmann, 
1937. Pp. 18.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


129. Moore, W.E. Experiments on the constancy 
of shape. Brit. J. Psychol., 1938, 29, 104-116.— 
The constancy of shape is appreciably greater for a 
tilted circle than for a tilted straight line. This 
difference is not due to the difference in area be- 
tween the two figures, or to the possibility that out- 
line and surface figures have different visual prop- 
erties. It cannot be explained by the difference in 
the two cases of the “internal organizing forces.” 
The experiments tended to show that it is to be 
ascribed to a difference in the subjective method 
used in comparing the standard and test objects.— 
M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 


130. Morsh, J. E. After-images. Psychol. Bull., 
1938, 35, 527.—Abstract.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


131. Nafe, J. P. Adaptation. Psychol. Buill., 
1938, 35, 496.—Abstract—A. W. Melton (Mis- 
souri). 

132. Nies,H. Eine Bluterfamilie mit Vorkommen 
von Rotgriinblindheit. (A hemophilic family with 
occasional red-green blindness.) Giessen: von M iin- 
chow, 1938. Pp. 35.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


133. Pickard, R. The photochromatic interval in 
glaucoma and cavernous atrophy. Brit. J. Ophthal., 
1938, 22, 391-400.— Using the field photochromatic 
interval (the colored test object is moved in the field 
from periphery to center; the area through which the 
color stimulus is perceived as light, not color, is the 
photochromatic interval) in 18 cases each of glau- 
coma and cavernous atrophy, the author found it to 
be absent or slight in the glaucoma group in every 
case but three, whereas it is present and large in all 
the cavernous atrophy cases except four. It is 
thought that these results warrant further investiga- 
tion of the method as an aid in differential diagnosis, 
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particularly in the early stages of glaucoma.—R. J. 
Beitel, Jr. (American Optical Company). 

134. Remaggi, P. L. Sulla partecipazione della 
chorda tympani e del trigemino alla sensibilita 
gustativa dei due terzi anteriori della lingua. (On 
the participation of the chorda tympani and the 
trigeminus in gustatory sensitivity in the anterior 
two-thirds of the tongue.) Valsalva, 1937, 13, 657- 
669.—From his experimental studies Remaggi con- 
cludes that the chorda tympani is not the only nerve 
furnishing gustatory innervation to the anterior 
two-thirds of the tongue, but that some of the fibers 
from the lingual branch of the trigeminus also share 
in this innervation.— L. Canestrelli (Rome). 

135. Riechert, H. Vergleich zwischen der In- 
telligenz Ererbt-Taubstummer und Erworben-Taub- 
stummer. (Comparison between the intelligence of 
hereditary and non-hereditary deaf mutes.) Wiirz- 
burg: (Inaug. Diss.), 1936. Pp. 47.—Among 93 
children between 11 and 14 the hereditary deaf 
mutes were more rather than less intelligent than the 
non-hereditary ones.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

136. Roaf, H. E. Methods of testing for colour 
vision and theoretical deductions from observations 
of colour vision. Brit. med. J., 1938, Part 2, 440-442. 
—W. J. Brogden (Johns Hopkins). 

137. Schmitz, F. Atemmessen bei Trocken- 
heitsempfindung organischen und psychogenen Ur- 
sprungs. (Respiratory measurements during the 
sensation of dryness of organic or psychological 
origin.) Mschr. Ohrenheilk., 1937, 71, 1401-1402.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

138. Schneider, A. Zur Chronaxie des Schmerzes. 
(The chronaxy of pain.) Speyer a. Rh.: Pilger- 
Druckerei, 1938. Pp. 12—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 

139. Selfridge, G. [Eighth nerve high tone deaf- 
ness from a nutritional standpoint.] Amn. Otol., 
etc., St. Louis, 1937, 46, 93—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 

140. Sheard, C. Strabismus. Eye, Ear, Nose 
Thr. Mon., 1937, May.—The four main purposes 


} for which prisms may be prescribed are reviewed: 


(1) to compensate permanently for innervational 
excesses or insufficiencies, or anatomic defects; (2) 
to stimulate proper functioning of impaired fusional 
mechanism; (3) to afford temporarily such optical 
assistance that the innervation which is delivered 
to the extra-ocular muscles is balanced in equilibrium 
and perfectly reciprocal, and the eyes move freely 
to the position of equilibrium under dissociation, or 
to the position of parallelism or of the requisite 
convergence under fusional stress; and (4) to relieve 
temporarily innervational and muscular tension by 
inducing relaxation and to aid in establishing normal 
fusional habits.— R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


141. Silberpfennig, J. Contributions to the 


problem of eye movements. Con/finia neurol., 1938, 
1, 188-201.—Spontaneous movements of the eyes, 
movements of the eyes induced by movements 
of the head and of the body, and those produced by 
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stimulation of the labyrinth during insulin coma and 
during awakening from coma have been described. 
The slow movements were most striking. The 
successive movements during return to consciousness 
were much faster. During awakening from coma 
one could regularly see 3 stages: (1) seeking, (2) 
reactive, (3) still unco-ordinated movements, but 
dependent on the will of the patient. The vestibular 
responses during coma were in the main cycles of 
pendulous eye movements. During awakening the 
gradual return of normal nystagmus could be seen.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

142. Spence, K. W. “Relative” vs. “absolute” 
size discrimination by chimpanzees. Psychol. Bull., 
1938, 35, 505.—Abstract.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


143. Spotnitz, H., & Elsberg, C. The relative 
refractory period of olfaction and of vision. Bull. 
neurol. Inst., N. Y., 1938, 78-94.—The authors 
conclude that the temporary failure of an individual 
to perceive and recognize the nature of a weak 
stimulus following strong excitation may be called 
the refractory state, which is conveniently measured 
by its duration. This duration of the relative re- 
fractory period is primarily determined by the 
centrally situated neurones. These require a rela- 
tively long time to respond to a weak stimulus 
following an exposure to a strong stimulus. Such 
phenomena as occlusion, facilitation, summation, 
and distinct intensity-time effects can be demon- 
strated from such studies. Various pathological 
states, such as the development of tumors, seem to 
influence the relative refractory period, which ap- 
pears to be dependent upon the functions of the 
affected areas—W. Marshall (Appleton Clinic, 
Wis.). 

144. Stanton, M. B. Mechanical ability of deaf 
children. Teach. Coll. Contr. Educ., 1938, No. 751. 
Pp. viii + 65.—A group of 121 deaf boys and 36 
deaf girls aged 12 to 15 were matched in age, sex, 
nationality of parents, and occupational level of 
father with a normal hearing group. Both groups 
were given Battery A of the Minnesota mechanical 
ability tests (a non-language test), and the Pintner 
non-language mental test. The deaf groups, divided 
by sex and age, were slightly superior to the com- 
parable normal groups on the mental test. Deaf 
boys are at least equal, on the mechanical ability 
tests used, to hearing boys. Deaf girls tend to be 
inferior to hearing girls. The boys are superior on 
these tests to the girls. The wide range of scores for 
the deaf indicates that uniform shop training is un- 
wise. Shop work done by the deaf was rated, and the 
ratings correlated .50 with the scores of the Minne- 
sota battery. After an interval of 2 years 51 of the 
boys and all of the girls were retested. Correlations 
between the two sets of scores ranged from .60 to .88. 
A bibliography of 35 titles is given.—J. M. Stalnaker 
(Princeton). 

145. Stevens, S. S., & Davis, H. Hearing: its 
psychology and physiology. New York: Wiley, 
1938. Pp. 489. $4.50.—‘'The logic of the presenta- 
tion is first to provide the student with the funda- 
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mentals of the science of sound—with a minimum of 
mathematics—and then to tell him what he hears 
when a sound reaches his ears, and what are the 
systematic relations between stimulus and sensa- 
tion.’’ This is followed by an account of the func- 
tional anatomy and physiology of the ear and its 
connections. The chapter headings are as follows: 
nature of the auditory stimulus; sensitivity of the 
ear; pitch; loudness; other attributes of tones; 
auditory localization; aural harmonics and com- 
bination tones; auditory masking, fatigue, and 
persistence; modulation—vibrato and beats; me- 
chanics of the ear; deafness and bone-conduction; 
principles of neurophysiology; microphonic action 
of the cochlea; nature and origin of aural micro- 
phonics; localization of frequency reception on the 
basilar membrane; auditory nerve impulses; nerve 
impulses in response to tonal stimulation; and nerve 
impulses in the higher auditory pathways. The 
treatise concludes with a glossary of terms, a bibli- 
ography of about 330 titles, and 3 appendices, of 
which the first deals with formulae for modulations, 
the second with the cochlea as a hydraulic system; 
the third is a table for voltage ratios and decibels.— 
W. S. Hunter (Brown). 


146. Stuber, M. Uber Wesen, Bedeutung und 
Typen der Raumvorstellung in der mathematischen 
Arbeitsweise und ihre padagogischen Folgerungen. 
(The nature, significance, and types of spatial rep- 
resentation in mathematical procedures and its 
pedagogical implications.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1938, 
101, 75-150.—Various modes of mathematical in- 


sight dependent on space perception are discussed. 
From the psychological demands of the different 
concrete situations, appropriate instructional pro- 


cedures are drawn. There is a_ bibliographical 
review which includes the classical space theories of 
experimental psychology; the article is profusely 
illustrated with geometrical examples.—H. D. Spoerl 
(American International College). 

147. Sumner, F. B., & Doudoroff, P. Some 
effects of light intensity and shade of background 
upon the melanin content of Gambusia. Proc. nat. 
Acad. Sci., Wash., 1938, 24, 459-462.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Brown). 


148. Takasaka, T. Gakuon chéryoku no kenkyda. 
I. Chiné6 no gakuon chéryoku ni oyobosu eikyéd. 
(Studies on differentiation of musical tones. I. The 
effect of intelligence on the differentiation of musical 
tones.) Z. Oto-, Rhino- u. Laryngol., Tokyo, 1937, 
43, 943-968.—-Ten school children showing extreme 
difference in intelligence on the basis of Otomo’s 
method of testing intelligence and having no pro- 
minent auditory difficulty were tested otologically 
and for ability to differentiate musical tones. 
Struycken’s monochord was used. It was found that 
differentiation of musical tones has no direct relation 
to intelligence—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

149. Thomsen, E., & Thomsen, M. Uber das 
Thermopraferendum der Larven einiger Fliegen- 
arten. (Concerning the temperature optima of the 
larvae of certain species of flies.) Z. vergl. Physiol., 
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1937, 24, 343-380.—In a test of their reactions to 
temperature, fly larvae in lots of 100-200 were tested 
in a temperature-gradient apparatus for a 3-hour 
period. The sections ranged in temperature from 
9° to 50° C. Steps were taken to equalize humidity 
throughout the substratum of humus. Larvae of 
the domestic fly, Musca domestica, displayed sig- 
nificant changes in thermally aroused responses 
with increasing age. The optimum of very young 
larvae fell between 30 and 38° C., whereas that 
of full-term larvae (at 6 days) fell below 15° C. 
The critical change in this response came at 5 
days of age. The successively different tempera- 
ture optima at different ages, discovered in tempera- 
ture-gradient behavior, were found to correspond 
closely to the different temperatures in which the 
larvae are found at corresponding ages in the normal 
environment. The authors conclude that tempera- 
ture normally controls movement of the larva from 
the center toward the outer part of the dung heap 
with increasing age. Such factors as chemical 
environment have a secondary importance for this 
behavior. The results for other muscid species of 
more or less different environment justified the same 
conclusion in their case.—T. C. Schneirla (New York 
University). 

150. Travis, R.C. The effect of varying the posi- 
tion of the head on voluntary response to vestibular 
stimulation. J. exp. Psychol., 1938, 23, 295—303.— 
The effect of three different positions of the head 
on the perception of passive movement of the body 
was determined for three subjects. Direction, ex- 
tent and rate of perceived movement were indicated 
by voluntary manual response while the subject was 
blindfolded. Main conclusions from the study are 
as follows: (1) Statistically significant differences 
were found between all three positions of the head 
in the amplitude of voluntary response. In order 
of adequacy the three positions would be ranked as 
follows: eye-ear axis at 45°, head inclined backward; 
eye-ear axis horizontal; and eye-ear axis at 45°, 
head inclined forward. (2) Within the experimental 
limits, the faster the rate of oscillation (thus the 
greater the acceleration and deceleration), the clearer 
the perception of passive rotary oscillation of the 
body (thus the greater the amplitude of voluntary 
response). For all subjects and all positions the 
relationship between amplitude of response and rate 
of oscillation approximated rectilinearity. (3) 
Great variability in the clearness of the perception 
of motion occurred from trial to trial and from day to 
day for all subjects—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

151. Tullio, P. Démonstration des méthodes 
pour la stimulation acoustiques des canaux semi- 
circulaires. (Demonstration of methods of acoustic 
stimulation of the semicircular canals.) Acta oto- 
laryng., Stockh., 1938, 26, 267.—E. M. Pilpel (New 
York City). 

152. Verplanck, W. S., Jr. The measurement of 
corneal reaction times. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 496- 
497.—Abstract.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 
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153. Wallace, S. R., Jr. Studies in binocular 
interdependence: II. Some qualitative phenomena. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1938, 19, 169-177.— Macular light 
adaptation for 10 seconds in one eye, followed by 
stimulation of the dark-adapted macula of the other 
eve, leads to the report of greater brightness for the 
second stimulation than for the first. The subjects 
continued observation of the two fields until equality 
in their brightness was reached, and reported two 
qualitative phenomena: (1) two subjects said that 
the less bright field increased abruptly in brightness; 
a third held the change to be the result of a sudden 
loss in brightness of the brighter field. Oscillations 
in brightness of the initially varied field were also 
reported. (2) Partial or total disappearance of either 
field. Shifts in brightness relation were further 
studied, and the condition for this effect is ‘‘the 
existence of a difference in apparent brightness with- 
out regard to the stimulus conditions which brought 
it about.’’ For the disappearance effect the necessary 
condition is ‘‘the exposure of a light field in each eye, 
impinging on ‘non-corresponding points.’’’ An eye 
dominance factor appeared in this phenomenon. 
Explanations of these phenomena are considered; 
higher centers are indicated in the explanation of the 
facts, and fiber-to-fiber doctrines are held to be 
inadequate.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

154. Wallace, S. R., Jr. The effect of foveal 
stimulation on peripheral sensitivity. Psychol. Bull., 
1938, 35, 496.—Abstract.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 

155. Walton, W. E., & Bornemeier, R. W. Fur- 
ther evidence of color discrimination in rodents. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1938, 52, 165-181.—The problem of 
color vision in the rat is reviewed, and experiments 
conducted to check previous ones in which the 
results were equivocal are reported. A _ revised 
technique was developed. The results lead the 
authors to conclude: ‘‘Rats can discriminate red- 
blue on the basis of wave-length differences. Rats 
can discriminate red from darkness and are rather 
sensitive, under semi-dark adaptation, to the red 
light used in the experiment.’’—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

156. Wangler, K. Das familiire Vorkommen 
doppelseitiger Ptosis. (The familial origin of bi- 
lateral ptosis.) Arch. Kinderheilk., 1938, 114, 102- 
107.—F. L. Goodenough (Minnesota). 


157. Weitz, J. The transmission of vibratory 
disturbances by the skin. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 
494-495 —Abstract.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


_ 158. Wright, W. D., & Granit, R. On the correla- 
tion of some sensory and physiological phenomena 
of vision. Brit. J. Ophthal. Monogr. Supdl., 1938, 
No. 9. Pp. 80.—Section I (R.G.) describes recent 
work on the photochemistry and electrophysiology 
oi the retina. Many retinal effects cannot be inter- 
preted on photochemical hypotheses alone. Such 
ellects are “‘electro-adaptation,” interaction among 
retinal elements, synchronized activity, and the 
“amplifier principle,” all of which are exhibited in 
electrical records from the retina. It is concluded 


that the retina is not a stable screen composed of 
independent photoreceptors, but a complex system 
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of interconnecting nervous elements whose activity 
furnishes the electrical record. Section II (W.D.W.) 
deals with sensory phenomena of vision: the static 
characteristics of luminosity, directional sensitivity, 
color discrimination and mixture, acuity; and the 
dynamic characteristics of adaptation, simultaneous 
contrast, and after-images. In Section III it is 
suggested that the sensory correlate of physiological 
events is a pattern not all the elements of which can 
be evaluated at present. Yet the time course of 
visual sensations is suggestive of the rise and fall of 
the underlying nerve response. Vision for the various 
colors may prove to be mediated by fibers of differ- 
ent diameters, since a continuous gradation of fiber 
size has been observed in histological studies of the 
optic nerve.—L. A. Riggs (Brown). 


[See also abstracts 15, 86, 173, 179, 202, 207, 220, 
221, 222, 248, 257, 258, 309, 323, 357, 365, 487, 532, 
585, 595. | 
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(incl. Attention, Thought) 


159. Allen, W. F. Relationship of the conditioned 
olfactory-foreleg response to the motor centers of 
the brain. Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 121, 657-668.— 
Elimination of efferent impulses from the hippo- 
campi did not delay formation of CR's or interfere 
with transfer to the opposite foreleg. However, 
elimination of the excitable motor cortex prevented 
formation and abolished already established CR’s. 
Although generalized conditioned behavior such as 
that of Culler’s decorticate dog may be permitted 
in its absence, it is concluded that the excitable area 
of the sigmoid cortex is essential for establishing 
specific olfactory conditioned responses.—T. W. 
Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 

160. Aragona, G., & Curr6, A. Associazione 
verbale e fatica. (Verbal association and fatigue.) 
Arch. Fisiol., 1937, 37, No. 2, 261-289.—Fatigue of 
the will has definite effects on the act of apperception 
and on verbal association. But the effects do not 
seem the same for these two psychological processes. 
Under experimental conditions the authors found 
that the mnemic-associative capacity seemed to be 
inhibited, while the apperceptive capacity (i.e., the 
awareness of things) seemed facilitated —L. Cane- 
strelli (Rome). 

161. Ball, J. A case of apparent imitation in a 
monkey. J. genet. Psychol., 1938, 52, 439-442.— 
A monkey, found living with a cat in a shop, drank 
like a cat instead of sucking as monkeys normally 
drink. The behavior is interpreted as due to imita- 
tion.—E. Heidbreder (Wellesley). 

162. Buel, J. The effect of maze pattern on the 
distribution of errors in animal mazes. Psychol. 
Bull., 1938, 35, 528.—Abstract—A. W. Melton 
(Missouri). 

163. Bunch, M. E. The measurement of rem- 
iniscence. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 504-505 —Ab- 
stract.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 





164-174 


164. Carmichael, L. Learning which modifies an 
animal’s subsequent capacity for learning. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1938, 52, 159-163.—10 young rats 
were trained on an elevated maze. Two starting 
points were arranged such that for point A the 
animals ran a maze al, a2, a3, a4, a5, a6, and received 
food, and for point B ran b1, b2, b3, b4, b5, b6, and 
received food. A and B were used alternately. 
Following mastery of these habits, the animals 
when now placed at A were required to run al, a2, 
a3, b4, b5, b6, or at B, b1, b2, b3, a4, a5, a6. After 
156 runs the animals had not learned the latter 
maze. Delay frequently occurred between a3 and 
b4 or between b3 and a4. In some cases the animals’ 
behavior ‘‘seemed typical of the behavior described 
by those who have set up so-called experimental 
neuroses in animals.’ Once a habit has been de- 
veloped from cues in a given situation, the develop- 
ment of new responses to specific new stimuli also 
present in the total situation seems much more 
difficult than it would be had the previous habit not 
been established.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

165. Cattell, R. B. The fight for our national 
intelligence. London: P. S. King, 1937. Pp. 164. 
8/6.—A non-verbal intelligence test (Cattell Scale 
1) was given to a complete cross-section of the child 
population in one typical city and one typical rural 
area. In both a significant negative relationship 
was found between intelligence of children and size 
of family. On the basis of available data the author 
concludes that there is a high degree of inheritance 
of intelligence; he makes calculations which indicate 
that the average intelligence is declining at the rate 
of about one 1Q point per decade. The consequences 
of this decline are discussed with respect to educa- 
tional standards, delinquency, unemployment, and 
political structure. A chapter deals with causes of 
the differential birth rate, among which ‘‘social 
melancholia” is defined. The final chapter is con- 
cerned with psychological and economic remedies. 
There are forewords by Lord Horder, F. Armitage, 
and Leonard Darwin.—R. B. Cattell (Clark). 

166. Cerioli, A. Il pensiero come fenomeno 
vitale. (Thought as a vital phenomenon.) Ric. 
psich., 1937, No. 4, 189-194.— L. Canestrelli (Rome). 

167. Cowles, J. T. Experimental re-examination 
of delayed response concepts and methods. Psy- 
chol. Bull., 1938, 35, 525.—Abstract.—A. W. Melton 
(Missouri). 

168. Davis, F. C. Differential effects of guided 
trials in subjects reporting different methods of 
learning a high-relief finger maze. Psychol. Bull., 
1938, 35, 527.—Abstract.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 

169. Davis, R. A. Mastery of a constant task 
versus cumulative progress as a technique of study- 
ing learning. J. gen. Psychol., 1938, 19, 205—209.— 
“By modifying the construction of tests so as to 
measure objectives other than mastery of factual 
information, and by recognizing the simultaneous 
functioning of acquisition and retention not only can 
more exact measurement of mental growth in the 
schoolroom be made but also a more faithful de- 
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piction of learning be had in the learning curve 
based upon such measurement.’—E. D. Hunt 
(Brown). 

170. Dessagne, L. Essai de représentation 
concréte du processus physiologique de l’intelligence. 
(Essay on the concrete representation of the physio- 
logical processes of intelligence.) Rev. phil., 1938, 
63, Nos. 9 & 10, 129-160.—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 


171. Drew, G. C. The function of punishment in 
learning. J. genet. Psychol., 1938, 52, 257-267.— 
The purpose of this study was to analyze the concept 
of emphasis as the factor responsible for the accelera- 
tion in learning produced by the addition of punish- 
ment to the hunger-food situation. 43 rats were 
trained on a light-dark discrimination problem 
(light positive). They were divided into four 
groups, a control no-shock group and_ groups 
shocked on the incorrect door, the correct door, and 
the food respectively. In all cases shock was ad- 
ministered on the doors and food themselves. A 
significant acceleration in learning occurred in all 
three shock groups compared with the control group. 
The acceleration was uniform for the three shock 
groups. The results confirm Muenzinger’s conten- 
tion that shock anywhere after the point of choice is 
equally efficacious in accelerating learning. It is 
concluded that emphasis, interpreted in a specific 
sense, cannot be the factor responsible. It is 
suggested that a general factor is operative, the 
nature of which is at present a matter of speculation. 
—E. Heidbreder (Wellesley). 

172. Fialkin, H. N., & Beckman, R. O. The in- 
fluence of month of birth on the intelligence test 
scores of adults. J. genet. Psychol., 1938, 52, 203- 
209.—Test scores of 3189 adult males on the Pressey 
senior classification and verification tests and the 
months of their births were secured. The lowest 
mean ratings were made by adults born in February, 
the highest by those born in September. These 
results agree with previous studies on children in 
showing the superiority of the moderate months over 
the cold months in relation to intelligence scores. 
This effect, however, is a small one.—C. N. Cofer 
(Brown). 

173. Gantt, W. H. A method of testing cortical 
function and sensitivity of the skin. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., Chicago, 1938, 40, 79-85.—Gantt describes 
a supplementary test to the ordinary neurologic and 
psychiatric tests for differentiating organogenic and 
psychogenic disturbances. The adaptive response 
selected, that of reacting to the signal for a mild 
electric shock, is one which the author considers a 
conditioned defense reaction. Subjective judgments 
of the patients are considered also. Gantt calls 
attention to the ability of his procedure to detect 
gross impairment of cortical function. He employs 
esthesiometric testing along with the conditioning 
technique—W. Marshall (Appleton Clinic, Wis.). 

174. Gilmer, B. v. H. Anticipation, orientation, 
and the backward order of learning in maze habits 
of the white rat. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 506.— 
Abstract.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 
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175. Gordon, M. A. General and specific factors 
in transfer of training within verbal tests. Arch. 
Psychol., N. Y., 1938, No. 227. Pp. 41.—The 
subjects were 5th and 6th grade children in Lexing- 
ton, Ky., schools. The tests were Thorndike-Mc- 
Call reading, sentence completion, disarranged 
sentences, vocabulary, and analogies. The same 
tests were given after an eight weeks interval. The 
less able individuals profit most both from the 
practice of taking the initial tests and from the 
special training in analogies. Close relation between 
two abilities does not guarantee that training in one 
will transfer to the other. Training appears to be 
useful to the individual in so far as he can see how to 
apply it to other situations.—E. M. Achilles (Colum- 
bia). 


176. Henneman, R. H. A study of the interrela- 
tion of measures of verbal learning. Psychol. Bull., 
1938, 35, 507-508.—Abstract.—A. W. Melton (Mis- 
sour). 


177. Hilgard, E. R. An experimental test of 


| Snoddy’s theory of mental growth. Psychol. Bull., 


1938, 35, 523-524.—Abstract.—A. W. Melton (Mis- 
souri). 

178. Hillgruber, A. Wille und Intelligenz. (Will 
and intelligence.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1938, 101, 
151-172.—In situations requiring practical intelli- 
gence, the operation of motives and feelings was 
investigated by introspection after solution of the 
problems. It was found that the determining ten- 
dency regulates not only attendant thinking but the 
performance as a whole. Much depends upon the 
decision to accept the task. The choice of means of 
solution (selection of various tools and implements) 
occurred as much on the basis of feeling as of logic. 
The importance of the unconscious self is consistently 
in evidence.—H. D. Spoerl (American International 
College). 

179. Hiratsuka, S. [A psychological research on 
the effect of unpleasant noise upon mental work. | 
Psychiat. Neurol. japon., 1937, 41, 283-304.—The 
disturbing effect of noise upon mental work is slight 
in normal persons quantitatively and qualitatively, 
and may sometimes be beneficial through effort, but 
in nervous persons who are sensitive and weak in 
resistance it is prone to decrease efficiency. The 
latter are slow in adaptation to disturbing noise and 
show an introspectively peculiar mental content. 
[heir reaction to unpleasant noise is different in 


@ different individuals—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


180. Humphreys, L. G. Effects of distribution of 
reinforcement upon the acquisition and extinction of 
conditioned responses. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 
525-526.—Abstract.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


181. Kohn, H. A. Achievement and intelligence 
examinations correlated with each other and with 
teacher’s rankings. J. genet. Psychol., 1938, 52, 


433-437.—This study reports the findings of the 
Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research on vari- 
ous relationships among the Morgan mental test, 
Ohio State psychological examination, psychological 
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examination for high school students, Kuhlmann- 
Anderson test, American Council test, Stanford- 
Binet individual test (old form), Sones-Harry high 
school achievement test, and academic grades in 
orchestra, physical education, and vocational work 
as well as in the regular high school subjects. These 
academic grades form the basis of a careful ranking 
of the graduating class of the high school. When 
class standing, intelligence and achievement are 
compared, dull students are found to make higher 
achievement scores in proportion to intelligence 
than do the bright.—E. Heidbreder (Wellesley). 

182. Nissen, H. W., Riesen, A. H., & Nowlis, V. 
Delayed response by chimpanzees to spatial vs. 
nonspatial cues. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 506.— 
Abstract.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


183. Ohlson, J. The effect on the goal gradient 
in rats of the introduction of a barrier in the path to 
the goal. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 528.—Abstract. 
—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 

184. Olivieri, G. Psicologia delle abitudini. (The 
psychology of habit.) Milan: Bocca, 1937. Pp. 
113. L. 6.—Habit is defined as that fact whereby 
the oftener an act is executed or a mental act is re- 
produced, the greater is the facility or the tendency 
for the act to be executed or to be reproduced. Like- 
wise, the oftener an object occupies our conscious- 
ness, the more we tend to be fond of it or to desire 
it. The author distinguishes between motor habits 
(simple or associative), affective habits (simple or 
associative), and presentative habits through an 
analysis of their different forms and by giving 
examples. He discusses the modalities whereby 
the different forms combine to produce the same 
act. He also analyzes the relations between habit 
and instinct. In his final chapter he gives his 
reasons why associationism (that is, the automatism 
of habitual mental associations) does not exclude free- 
dom of decision.— L. Canestrelli (Rome). 


185. Porter, E. H., Jr. Complexity of response as 
a factor in emphasis. P.. ol. Bull., 1938, 35, 
526-527.—Abstract.—A. W. . elton (Missouri). 


186. Porter, J. M., Jr. An analysis of the back- 
ward conditioning of the eyelid response. Psychol. 
Bull., 1938, 35, 505.—Abstract.—A. W. Melton 
(Missouri). 

187. Sisson, E. D. Retroactive inhibition: serial 
versus random order of presentation of material. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1938, 23, 288-294.—In this investi- 
gation 18 subjects went through two rest and two 
work conditions in a counterbalanced practice order. 
One rest and one work condition were with serially 
presented lists of two-syllable adjectives. The 
others were with lists presented in a jumbled order. 
Learning was by the method of retained members. 
A greater percentage of retroactive inhibition re- 
sulted from the jumbled order of presentation. 
There was a somewhat larger number of overt 
transfers from one list to the delayed recall of 
another under the condition of jumbled order of 
presentation. An hypothesis is suggested to account 
for the results —H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

















188-196 


188. Skodak, M. The mental development of 
adopted children whose true mothers are feeble- 
minded. Child Develpm., 1938, 9, 303-308.—From 
154 children placed in foster homes under the age of 
six months, 16 were selected, the mothers of whom 
were definitely feeble-minded (av. IQ 66.6). Educa- 
tional and occupational levels of the true fathers of 
these 16 children were also lower than those of the 
fathers of the larger group. The foster parents were 
highly selected, being much higher in educational 
and occupational levels than the true parents. The 
entire group of 154 was given two intelligence tests, 
one at an average CA of 2 years 1 month, the other 
at 4 years 4 months. On the first examination the 
16 selected children had a mean IQ of 116, which 
also was the mean |Q of the larger group. No child 
was at borderline or lower in intelligence. On the 
second test the mean IQ of the 16 children was 107.6, 
and that of the total group was 111.5. The same 
pattern of mental development is shown by both 
groups. Thus the low status of the true parents 
of the 16 selected children did not differentiate them 
from the rest of the 154 foster children.—C. N. Cofer 
(Brown). 


189. Snygg, D. The relation between the in- 
telligence of mothers and of their children living in 
foster homes. J. genet. Psychol., 1938, 52, 401-406. 
—On the basis of correlations between the IQ's 
of 312 children living in foster homes and the IQ's of 
their true mothers, there appears to be a slight 
positive relationship between the Kuhlmann or 
Stanford-Binet scores of children and the Stanford- 
Binet scores of their mothers from whom they 
have been separated in infancy. The correlation is 
too low to warrant the use of a mother’s IQ in pre- 
dicting the future rating of her child reared in an- 
other home. Predictions based upon consideration 
of both the mother’s and child's scores are less reli- 
able than those based upon the child’s score alone.— 
E. Heidbreder (Wellesley). 


190. Spearman, C. Proposed explanation of 
individual differences of ability by “sampling.” 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1938, 29, 182-191.—The sampling 
theory of ability would seem, according to this 
examination, to have been obscure in issue; to 
contradict admitted facts; to tempt its proponents 
into misrepresenting the rival two-factor theory; 
and to divert their own work from contact with 
actual mental experience. The sampling theory 
can readily be discarded without in any way dis- 
turbing the facts, either mathematical or observa- 
tional; and thus the doctrine of the ‘‘samplists” 
turns out to be no other than that which has always 
constituted the main theory of the ‘‘factorists.’’-— 
M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 


191. Takaguchi, Y. Jid6 ni okeru shintai to 
chinéd tono kankei. VI. Zenkenkyfi no sdékatsu. 
(Relation between body and intelligence. VI. 
General summary.) J. Jisen med. Soc., 1937, 42, 
3684—3697.—Though the relation between body and 
intelligence is slight, each measurement made in 
nutritive development has some connection with the 
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grade of intelligence. Higher intelligence is found 
more often in narrow-chested children; it has a 
positive correlation with size of skull; it is found 
more often in those having a greater length in the 
lateral and perpendicular rather than in the longi- 
tudinal axis. The author points out that it is wrong 
to educate children in the same class only on the 
basis of life age, disregarding their different mental 
development.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

192. Tolman, E. C. “Schematic sow bugs’’ and 
discrimination learning. Psychol. Buill., 1938, 35, 
524.—Abstract.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


193. Van Vorst, R. B. Transfer of training in the 
albino rat on horizontal and inclined elevated mazes 
of the same pattern. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 529.— 
Abstract.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 

194. Walker, E. L., & Kellogg, W. N. A study of 
the conditioned response in dogs with special refer- 
ence to the side of the body conditioned. Proc. Ind. 
Acad. Sct., 1938, 47, 214-219.—Three mongrel dogs 
were conditioned to raise the right forepaw, were 
unconditioned, were reconditioned, and then were 
retrained with the shock applied to the left foot 
Correlations between stage of training and fre- 
quency and amplitude were fairly high and positive, 
while with latency they were generally negative 
Latency showed reliable differences between the 
two sides, but none of the other measures did.—C. 
M. Louttit (Indiana). 

195. Winslow, C. N., Kantor, R., & Warden, C. 
J. An investigation of conditioning in cats to mul- 
tiple stimuli. J. genet. Psychol., 1938, 52, 211-225.— 
“The experiment consisted of conditioning cats to 
multiple stimuli by the Dworkin motor alimentary 
conditioning method, in which food is obtained by 
the animal when it lifts the lid of a box after a 
conditioned stimulus has been presented. The 
stimuli used were bell, buzzer, red light, source of 
illumination of the enclosure extinguished, and a 
gust of air blown onto the animal.” “The results 
indicated that conditioning was established more and 
more rapidly to each stimulus subsequent to the 
primary stimulus, suggesting that the conditioning 
process involves a general modification of the animal. 
Furthermore, conditioning was more rapid when two 
consecutive stimuli belonged to different sense 
modalities than when they were from the same.” 
Whether these phenomena should be included in the 
rubric “higher order conditioning’’ is discussed.— 
C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

196. Wirth, R. Schwierigkeitsbestimmungen an 
einfachsten Subtraktionen. (Determination of the 
difficulty of simple subtraction problems.) Arch. 
ges. Psychol., 1938, 101, 241-287.—The experiment 
consisted of performing simple subtractions with 
all the paired combinations of one-digit numbers, 
the problems being exposed by the tachistoscope 
for a minimum period permitting solution. Average 
times for perception increased regularly from the 
identification of a single digit to that of the problem. 
The latter measurement yielded the ‘‘calculating 
time," which varied with the digits involved. An- 
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other useful measure is the “‘period of error’’ ( Fehl- 
dauer). Jaensch’s plea for the importance of concrete 
images during instruction was substantiated.—H. 
D. Spoerl (American International College). 


(See also abstracts 107, 135, 142, 148, 209, 232, 244, 
258, 309, 374, 375, 390, 499, 508, 509, 551, 564, 567, 
569, 570, 572, 607. ] 


MOTOR AND GLANDULAR RESPONSES 
(incl. Emotion, Sleep) 


197. Arellano, E. R. Simplification of the rules 
concerning the planes and directional sense of any 
nystagmus consequent upon rotation of the head, 
together with an explanation of the purpose of 
nystagmus. Acta oto-laryngol., Stockh., 1938, 26, 
367.—The experiments, carried out on a turntable 
with normal subjects, made possible the exact 
determination of the relation between the plane on 
which a nystagmus takes place and its direction on 
the one hand and the plane and direction of the in- 
duced head-turning on the other. Neither of the 
two interrelations in question has any direct relation 
to the semicircular canals. Whatever may be the 
axis around which the head is turned, the resultant 
nystagmus of both eyes always takes place around 
axes which are exactly parallel to the former axis. 
Before rotation, the direction of the rapid constit- 
uents of the nystagmus coincides with that of the 
originally elicited rotation, while in nystagmus 
arising after rotation the direction is reversed. As 
to the clinical value of these rules, in their simplified 
form they supply a sure means for discovering ab- 
normalities, although they afford no cue as to the 
causes—E. M. Pilpel (New York City). 


198. Barbey, E. La prédominance unilaterale de 
la direction du nystagmus provoqué. (Unilateral 
predominance of direction in provoked nystagmus.) 
lcta oto-laryng., Stockh., 1938, 26, 257.—The uni- 
lateral predominance of the direction of calorically 
provoked (heat and cold) nystagmus is a certain 
sign of injury or lesion of the central supravestibular 
nerve paths, as has been established in other terms 
by different authors. A study is presented of 
nine cases in which this symptom was established. 
Although this sign may sometimes be inconstant in 
the same subject, it is of great diagnostic value 
in relation to various central neurological affections, 
particularly post-traumatic encephalopathies, in 
which the objective sympotomatology often becomes 
gradually obscured—E. M. Pilpel (New York 
City). 

199. Beebe-Center, J. B., & Stevens, S.S. The 
emotional responses: changes of heart-rate in a 
gun-shy dog. J. exp. Psychol., 1938, 23, 239-257.— 
[he aim of this experiment was to determine the 
changes in heart rate in a gun-shy dog by various 
forms of emotional stimulation, especially shot 
stimuli. Heart beats were recorded by means of a 
Western Union undulator activated by amplified 
cardiac action potentials. The study yielded the 
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following facts and conclusions: (1) Initial accelera- 
tion caused by shots is so marked that it must 
probably be ascribed to inhibition of decelerator 
nerves. (2) The higher above the normal is the 
level of heart rate before the shot, the less is the 
acceleration and the magnitude of the heart rate. 
(3) Acceleration induced by shots or other emotional 
stimuli reaches a definite peak during the first 10 
seconds after stimulation. (4) In cases where 
stimulation persists, the initial peak may be fol- 
lowed by other, even higher peaks. (5) In the case 
of a shot stimulus, although the stimulus does not 
persist, heart rate continues at a level a little lower 
than the initial peak for as long as three minutes, 
unless the situation is changed so as to afford relief. 
(6) A striking feature of emotional reactions in- 
volving cardiac acceleration is the marked correla- 
tion between magnitude of heart rate and violence 
of overt movements.—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


200. Bender, M. B. Fright and drug contractions 
in denervated facial and ocular muscles of monkeys. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 121, 609-619.—Facial, 
oculomotor, and trochlear nerves were cut to de- 
nervate the corresponding facial muscles. Two 
weeks after denervation contraction was produced 
by anger or fright (threatening with a stick). The 
contraction was reproduced by acetylcholine and 
eserine. The fright reaction was augmented by 
eserine and both this and the chemically induced 
contraction disappeared after regeneration. Adrenin 
inhibited contraction of the denervated musculature, 
while stimulation or section of the sympathetic 
produced no effect. It is suggested that in fright 
there is a general discharge of both sympathetic and 
parasympathetic systems with secretion of their 
respective hormones.— 7. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for 
Traffic Research). 

201. Bender, M. B., & Kennard, M. A. The 
fright reaction after section of the facial, trigeminal 
and cervical sympathetic nerves. J. Neurophysiol., 
1938, 1, 431-435.—Contraction of the denervated 
facial or ocular muscles induced by fright is probably 
due to a general secretion of an acetylcholin-like 
substance with secondary diffusion through the 
blood stream.—M. A. Rubin (Worcester State 
Hospital). 

202. Benjamins, C. E. Les réactions acoustiques 
de Tullio chez ’homme. (The Tullio acoustic re- 
action in man.) Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 1938, 26, 
249.—Tullio’s phenomenon is defined as the appear- 
ance of vestibular reactions on acoustic excitation 
after a small aperture has been made in one of the 
semicircular canals. Tullio demonstrated this re- 
action in pigeons, chickens, and rabbits. The 
present author stresses the fact that this discovery 
would gain in importance if it could be demonstrated 
in man also. In the few cases recorded in the litera- 
ture it has not always been noted whether the reflex 
effected was a pure cochlear one or an actual Tullio 
reflex, the latter requiring an intact middle-ear 
apparatus. It was therefore of great importance 
that Tullio reactions could be provoked and studied 
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in a patient with cholesteatoma and fistula symptom. 
The reactions disappeared after a radical operation 
was performed, though cochlear function and 
fistula symptom remained. Illustrations and theo- 
retical reflections are given.—E. M. Pilpel (New 
York City). 


203. Benon, R. Stati emozionali e passionali. 
Responsabilita. (Emotional and passional condi- 
tions. Responsibility.) Riv. Dirit. penitenz., 1937, 
8, 957-961.—The author, following Kastevin's ideas, 
analyzes emotional conditions and discriminates four 
fundamental types: sorrow, anxiety, agitation, and 
joy. Hedescribes their symptomatology. He defines 
passions as systems of ideas, of emotions, and of tend- 
encies bound to determined objectives. As neither 
emotions nor passions represent morbid conditions, 
neither can give place to judgments of irresponsibility, 
nor even to judgments of attenuated responsibility. 
—L. Canestrelli (Rome). 


204. Bodo, R. C., & Bengalia, A. E. Hyper- 
glycemia produced by sympathin in emotional 
excitement. Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 121, 738-746.— 
Previous work showed that sympathin from the 
stimulation of cardio-accelerator nerves produced 
a rise in blood sugar of adrenal inactivated and liver 
denervated animals. Cats were prepared by remov- 
ing the right and denervating and demedullating 
the left adrenal. The liver was also denervated. 
“Excitement without struggle’’ (produced by bark- 
ing of a dog) produced insignificant hyperglycemia. 
A larger number of animals showed slight hyper- 
glycemia from “excitement with struggle’’ (animal 
bound to cat board). The difference is attributed 
to the sympathetic, since it was not found in com- 
pletely sympathectomized animals.—T7. W. Forbes 
(Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 


205. Brain, W. R. Vertigo, its neurological, 
otological, circulatory, and surgical aspects. Brit. 
med. J., 1938, Part 2, 605-608.—W. J. Brogden 
(Johns Hopkins). 


206. Buchthal, F., & Liéwenbach, H. Elektro- 
physiologische Untersuchungen iiber Strychninlah- 
mung an Fréschen. (Electrophysiological investiga- 
tions of strychnine paralysis in frogs.) Skand. Arch. 
Physiol., 1938, 78, 83-96.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


207. Buck, J. B. Synchronous rhythmic flashing 
of fireflies. Quart. Rev. Biol., 1938, 13, 301-314.— 
Theories postulated include the accident theory, 
which assumes a chance synchronism and a normal 
rhythm to continue; the view that the synchronism 
is a human illusion based on a few accidental coin- 
cidences; a sympathy theory, which attempts to 
relate the flashing to a human sense of rhythm; and 
a following of a leader by the mass of fireflies. No 
single theory is adequate, but a modified form of the 
leader theory appears most satisfactory. Experi- 


ment with the American firefly, Photinus pyralis, 
shows that the synchronism is sometimes a by- 
product of the mating signals and sometimes a 
response to the flash of a leader fly —O. W. Richards 
(Spencer Lens Company). 
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208. Buys, E. Le vertige. (Vertigo.) Valsalva, 
1937, 13, 577-584.—Having prefaced his article with 
the statement than an exact definition of vertigo 
is very difficult to arrive at, the author takes up in 
detail from the physiological point of view the 
protective mechanism of vertigo from rotation, 
discusses the different types arising from contradic- 
tion or from a lack of means of orientation, and 
emphasizes the importance of the psychological 
factor as determining and aggravating the vertigin- 
ous sensation.— L. Canestrell1 (Rome). 


209. Cahane, M. [Conditioned reflexes and 
emotional glycemia.] Bull. Soc..roum. Neurol., 
1935, 16, 41-42.—An average elevation of 0.20% 
in the blood sugar occurred in 3 cats for 5-10 minutes 
after they were frightened by a dog. After the cats 
were frightened by a dog and a bell was rung simul- 
taneously for 6-7 times, ringing of the bell alone 
caused an increase in blood sugar of 0.15-0.20% 
in one of the cats; the other two gave inconsistent 
results.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


210. Capone, G. Valutazione dello psichismo 
individuale uniformata al metodo di G. Viola. 
(Evaluation of the individual psychism as stand- 
ardized by the Viola method.) Endocrinol. Patol. 
costituz., 1937, 12, 280-298; 481-499.— Using Viola's 
methods, the author described psychograms which 
indicate that psychological characteristics may be 
evaluated and standardized so as to form a synthetic 
index of personality. Through an extension of these 
studies to larger groups of individuals, he believes 
it is possible to prove that the curves obtained from 
these indices tend to take on a Gaussian form.— L. 
Canestrelli (Rome). 


211. Casazza, R. Sulla origine psichica di fatti 
dermatologici. (On the psychological origin of 
dermatological facts.) Rass. clinico-sct. Ist. bio- 
chim. ital., 1937, No. 4, 135-140.—L. Canestrelli 
(Rome). 


212. Ceni, C. Gli istinti sessuale e materno e 
anima. (The sexual and maternal instincts in 
relation to mind.) Bologna: Cappelli, 1937. Pp. 
253. L.50.—The phylogenetic evolution of thinking 
is reconstructed according to data derived from 
experimental physiological studies made by the 
author and his students. Ceni departs from the 
usual presupposition that psychological phenemona 
are based on instincts, particularly the sexual and 
maternal instincts. He studies the nervous and 
psychological character of instincts in invertebrates 
and vertebrates, together with humoral influences on 
the sexual and maternal instincts. In conclusion 
he discusses the psycho-cerebral and psycho-humoral 
constitutions.— L. Canestrelli (Rome). 


213. De Lisi, L. La costituzione motoria. (The 
motor constitution.) Accad. med., 1937, 52, No. 3, 
74-86.—The author gives a synthetic exposition of 
his doctrine that the motor constitution should be 
considered as the expression of a corresponding 
central motor organization. This constitutional 
manifestation is relatively independent of the 
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morphological, neurovegetative, and mental con- 
stitution — L. Canestrellt (Rome). 


214. Dickenson, H. F. Patterned response 
sectioning technique. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 497. 
—Abstract.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


215. Farquharson, R. F., & Hyland, H. H. 
Anorexia nervosa, a metabolic disorder of psycho- 
logic origin. J. Amer. med. Ass., 1938, 111, 1085- 
1092.—A report of eight cases—W. J. Brogden 
(Johns Hopkins). 

216. Fulton, J. F.. & Dow, R. S. Postural neck 
reflexes in the labyrinthectomized monkey and their 
effect on the grasp reflex. J. Neurophysiol., 1938, 
1, 455-462.—In primate forms the grasping reflex 
is not an isolated reaction, but rather an integral 
part of the flexion pattern of postural response.— 
M. A. Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 


217. Gellhorn, E., & Storm, L. F. M. The in- 
fluence of hyperventilation and of variations of 
oxygen and carbon dioxide tension in the inspired 
air upon galvanic nystagmus. Acta oto-laryng., 
Stockh., 1938, 26, 387.—Numerous experiments 
carried out on the rabbit yielded the following 
findings: (1) The maximal response to a standard 
galvanic stimulus is obtained in vertical (head 
down) position. (2) Under the influence of relatively 
mild degrees of O2 deficiency the nystagmic response 
to galvanic stimulation is either increased or un- 
changed; with increasing severity of the O; deficiency 
the decrease in reactivity becomes more frequent. 
(3) CO, in sufficient concentrations decreases the 
number of nystagmic responses. (4) Severe hyper- 
ventilation is without effect even after 15 minutes. 
(5) Under the condition of light urethane narcosis 
the susceptibility of the brain stem to the effects of 
O, deficiency, CO, excess, and hyperventilation is 
considerably increased, although the threshold for 
galvanic stimulation is unchanged or only slightly 
increased. It is probable that this effect of urethane 
indicates an influence of the higher centers upon the 
reactivity of the brain stem to QO»: deficiency, CO: 
excess, and hyperventilation. (6) The depressing 
effect of O2 deficiency on the brain stem may be 
offset by the simultaneous administration of CO, 
(3-5%) through improvement in oxygenation of the 
brain tissues, despite a reduced oxygen tension in the 
inspired air.—E. M. Pilpel (New York City). 


218. Goldstein, K., Landis, C., Hunt, W. A., & 
Clarke, F. M. Moro reflex and startle pattern. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1938, 40, 322-327. 
—The authors conclude that both the Moro reflex 
and the startle pattern may be called forth in 
infants by the same stimulus. While the Moro 
reflex gradually disappears, being usually gone 
by the fourth month of life, the startle pattern 
becomes regular and persists throughout life. The 
Moro reflex consists of two phases, a primary ex- 
tension of the upper extremities and a subsequent 
flexion or “clasping’’ movement. The primary 
extension is the important part of the response, and 
the secondary “‘clasping’’ movement may represent 
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merely the influence of normal postural habits. It 
thus seems erroneous to refer to the Moro reflex as 
an adaptive, protective, clasping response. It is 
rather a phenomenon representative of cortical 
immaturity.—W. Marshall (Appleton Clinic, Wis.). 


219. Grahe, K. Raddrehung der Augen und 
Otolithenstellung beim Menschen. (Counter-rota- 
tion of the eyes and the position of the otoliths in 
man.) Acta oto-laryngol., Stockh., 1938, 26, 268.— 
The author has worked out a new method for 
measuring the counter-rotation, with the use of a 
Thorner ophthalmoscope. By this method Opfer was 
able to determine, in normal persons, that the maxi- 
mum of the counter-rotation on bending the head 
laterally is about 60°, and Gollas has found that 
exclusion of one labyrinth causes a considerable 
diminution of the counter-rotation when the head 
is bent toward the normal side. This proves that the 
principal stimulus to the counter-rotation originates 
in the opposite labyrinth. De Burlet has compared 
this optimal position with the position (accurately 
determined) of the utricular otolith. (The saccular 
otolith does not interfere in vestibular reactions.) 
De Burlet was unable to find a characteristic position 
either for the principal part of the utriculus or for 
the frontal or medial parts. It therefore seems 
impossible that the counter-rotation should be 
provoked by action of the otoliths in the way ac- 
cepted at present.—E. M. Pilpel (New York City). 


220. Haslerud, G. M. The effect of movement 
of stimulus objects upon avoidance reactions in 
chimpanzees. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 506-507.— 
Abstract.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


221. Ishibashi, T. 


[Contributions to experi- 
mental mescalin intoxication.] Psychiat. Neurol. 
japon., 1937, 41, 622-635.—The article deals with 
mescalin intoxication in two normal persons. _II- 
lusory perception of external objects, hallucinatory 
vision and hearing, euphoric mood, and feelings of 


solitude predominate. Temporal and spatial per- 
ceptions are inaccurate, and mental activity as well 
as spontaneity seem to decrease.—R. Kuroda 
(Keijo). 

222. Jenkins, R. L., & Lesser, M. Motor stability 
in children with cerebral paralysis. Amer. J. Dis. 
Child., 1938, 56, 266-269.—When paralytic and 
normal children were subjected to tests of steadiness 
(holding stylus in hole), the following results were 
found: (1) children with cerebral spastic paralysis 
are unable to adjust readily to a repeated auditory 
stimulus of an intensity which does not as a rule 
diminish the motor steadiness of the normal child; 
(2) the distribution and degree of motor unsteadiness 
and the reactivity of the skeletal muscles seem to 
depend largely on the distribution and degree of 
spastic paralysis; (3) children with athetosis react 
much more severely to a sudden auditory stimulus 
than do those with spastic paralysis only; this 
reactivity is absolutely excessive, but in view of the 
high initial unsteadiness is not relatively excessive. 
—W. J. Brogden (Johns Hopkins). 
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223. Kiessling, A. Uber die Vererbung von 
Leistungen. (The inheritance of achievements.) 
Industr. Psychotech., 1938, 15, 211-212.—In the 
psychophysical constitution of man the hypothesis 
of heritable parapraxis has been proven true.—J. C. 
G. Seidl (Manhattan College). 

224. Klein, F. Uber das Verhiltnis zwischen 
Schilddriise und Thymus. (On the relation between 
thyroid and thymus.) Virchows Arch., 1938, 301, 
736-745.—The presence or absence of the thymus 
plays no role in the working of thyroxin on inner 
organs and also has no influence on the appearance 
and behavior of guinea pigs. The removal of the 
thymus leads in general to the morphological 
quiescence of the thyroid. This is plainly recogniz- 
able in guinea pigs that have had the thymus 
removed and have been at the same time treated 
with thyroxin.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

225. Kounin, J. S. Laterality in monkeys. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1938, 52, 375-400.—4 rhesus, 1 
spider, and 3 cebus monkeys were studied with three 
different tests of handedness and one of eyedness. 
The degree of preferential handedness manifested 
was largely dependent upon the nature of the task 
performed, the most effective tests being those which 
required a considerable degree of difficult, co-or- 
dinated, and delicate manipulation. Relatively un- 
skilled performances revealed less marked and 
consistent handedness. Data on 4 monkeys indicated 
that eyedness was definite and consistent and did 
not necessarily correspond to handedness. A marked 
degree of preferential handedness was expressed by 
all the cebus monkeys, the other monkeys showing 
neither a decided handedness nor an essential 
ambidexterity. It is suggested that the more 
pronounced handedness of the cebus monkeys is 
related to their greater tendency toward investiga- 
tory and manipulative behavior—E. Heidbreder 
(Wellesley). 

226. Lanier, L. H. A nonphotographic method of 
measuring reflex latency. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 
495.—Abstract.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 

227. List, C. F., & Peet, M. M. Sweat secretion 
in man. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1938, 39, 
1228-1237.—W. Marshall (Appleton Clinic, Wis.). 


228. Lloyd, E. L. The respiratory mechanism in 
laughter. J. gen. Psychol., 1938, 19, 179-189.— 
Pneumograph records taken while the subjects were 
laughing showed that laughter is definitely expira- 
tory, rather than inspiratory, and that the extent 
of expiration in laughter frequently reaches and 
sometimes exceeds the limit of voluntary expiration. 
The “‘ha-ha-ha” vocalization is generally made at 
the limit of an extreme expiration—E. D. Hunt 
(Brown). 

229. McNemar, Q. Rejoinder to Holzinger’s 
reply to special review of “Twins.” Psychol. Bull., 
1938, 35, 552-554.—The author defends his criti- 
cisms of Newman, H. H., Freeman, F. N., and 
Holzinger, K. J., Twins: A Study of Heredity and 
Environment, published in an earlier number of the 
same journal.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 
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230. Miiller, L. R. Uber das Einschlafen, iiber 


den Schlaf und iiber das Aufwachen. (Going to 
sleep, sleep, and waking.) Psychiat. Neurol. 
japon., 1937, 41, 746-751—The author maintains 
that going to sleep depends upon external conditions, 
such as comfortable lying, isolation from light or 
noise, appropriate temperature, as well as upon 
effects of internal secretions aroused by faint stimuli 
working cumulatively. It is analogous to a keen 
appetite produced by salivary and gastric secretions 
induced by delicious food. The secretion of cere- 
brospinal fluid in the cerebral ventricle through 
external conditions acts thus to induce us to go to 
sleep. Its absorption or a decrease of its pressure 
may, on the other hand, give rise to waking. But 
there are other internal secretions, as from the 
thyroid, which make hibernating animals awake: 
adrenalin acts likewise by exciting sympathetic 
nerves.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


231. Omwake, K. T. Study of ability to wake at 
a specified time. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 508.— 
Abstract.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


232. Peters, H. N. Experimental studies of the 
judgmental theory of feeling. II. Application of 
scaling to the measurement of relatively indifferent 
affective values. J. exp. Psychol., 1938, 23, 258-269. 
—lIn the first report of this series it was found that 
relative affective values of two sets of words are 
inverted by a learning situation in which the subjects 
are required to pronounce words of originally lowest 
value and not to pronounce those of highest value. 
This result was verified in a duplicate experiment in 
which 61 subjects ranked the words after learning. 
Scale values of the words before and after learning 
were calculated by cases III and V of Thurstone's 
law of comparative judgment. Agreement of the 
scale values by both methods with mean and median 
rank orders is close, although it is closer with the 
former.—H. N. Peters (Missouri). 


233. Plagge, E. Genbedingte Pradetermination 
bei Tieren. (Gene-conditioned predetermination in 
animals.) Naturwissenschaften, 1938, 26, 1.—The 
author is concerned with the question of ‘“‘maternal 
inheritance” in animals.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


234. Raney, E. T. Reversed lateral dominance in 
identical twins. J. exp. Psychol., 1938, 23, 304-312. 
—The evidence from this study of 17 pairs of identi- 
cal twins reveals that one twin is right dominant 
and the other left dominant in practically every case 
of the phi-test (a test based on the laterality of 
apparent movement in binocular perception). Such 
reversal on other tests of lateral dominance occurs 
but seldom, although an indication of reversal on 
both handedness and orientation may at times be 
found. In generai, the results indicate that identical 
twins are not identical, but that in the nervous 
mechanism there is an underlying tendency for one 
twin to be the mirrored counterpart of the other. 
This situation raises the question of the advisability 
of treating ail identical twins as identical, as is 
assumed in the co-twin control method in the 
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genetic study of behavior—H. W. Karn (Pitts- 


burgh). 

235. Reichel, H. Initiale Wiarmebildung und 
thermoelastischer Effekt des Muskels. (Initial 
heat production and thermo-elastic effects of muscle.) 
Z. Biol., 1938, 98, 510-526.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

236. Rogers, P. V. Changes in electrical potential 
in normal, castrated, and theelin-treated rats. Amer. 
J. Physiol., 1938, 121, 565-573.—Potentials were 
determined by means of the Burr-Lane micro- 
voltmeter. Experimental estrus was induced by 
injection of theelin into ovariectomized rats. <A 
high potential picture in estrus and an abrupt drop 
in post-estrus was obtained similar to that previously 
reported—T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic 
Research). 

237. Rudder, B. de. Grundriss einer Meteoro- 
biologie des Menschen. Wetter- und Jahreszeiten- 
einfliisse. (Outline of a meteorobiology of man. 
The influence of weather and seasonal changes.) 
Berlin: Springer, 1938. (2nd rev. ed.) Pp. 234. 
RM. 14.70.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

238. Salmon, A. Le réle des corrélations cortico- 
diencéphaliques et diencéphalo-hypophysaires dans 
la rélation de la veille et du sommeil. (The role of 
cortico-diencephalic and diencephalo-hypophyseal 
correlations in the regulation of waking and sleep.) 
Pr. méd., 1937, No. 27, 1-24.—As a result of research 
studies on the subject the author affirms the existence 
of an infundibular center the functional depression of 
which brings about sleep and the stimulation of which 
brings about a state of anxiety. He shows the 
influence of the two antagonistic systems on the 
diencephalic centers. The effects are caused (1) 
by an endocrine system, that is, by the action of the 
liypophysis, through a vasoconstrictive secretion 
of the posthypophysis and a bromic secretion of the 
prehypophysis, which brings about sleep; and (2) 
by a cortical nervous system represented by the 
cortico-diencephalic nerve pathways. Stimuli of a 
psycho-affective character arouse excitation by 
means of an interposition of the cortical activity of 
the prefrontal lobes over pathways which go from 
these lobes to the infundibular nuclei. To these 
correlations are due the relationships between the 
waking state and sleep.— L. Canestrelli (Rome). 

239. Schaefer, H., & Schélmerich, P. Der 
Aktionsstrom des mit Monobromessigsédure ver- 
giften Froschmuskels. (The action current of frog 
muscle poisoned with monobromacetic acid.) Pflug. 
Arch. ges. Physiol., 1938, 240, 542-552.— M. A. Rubin 
(Worcester State Hospital). 

240. Schmidt, H. Die Héhenkrankheit und ihre 
Bekampfung. (Altitude-illness and its cure.) Jn- 
dustr. Psychotech., 1938, 15, 162—180.—A review of 
the literature of this problem, brought about -by 
Stratosphere flights. The investigators set up four 
problems: (1) rise to a height in an experimental 
plane, descent, rise to another height, and repeat; 
(2) rise to a certain height and level at that height; 
(3) rise to find a critical height where consciousness 
is just maintained; (4) a timed test. The air condi- 
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tions studied were “‘lightness,"’ pressure, and oxygen 
content. After actual conditions were found they 
were reproduced in laboratories. Six factors were 
found by the investigators which contributed to 
altitude-illness: (1) lack of sleep, (2) insufficient 
physical exercise, (3) inadequate nourishment, (4) 
age, (5) influence of training, and (6) quickness of 
rise to the altitude. There are 57 footnotes citing 
38 different investigators—J. C. G. Seidl (Manhat- 
tan College). 

241. Schneider, E. C., & Collins, R. Venous 
pressure responses to exercise. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1938, 121, 574-579.—15 minutes of work on a 
bicycle ergometer was undergone by 19 men between 
19 and 24 years of age and at rates of 4000, 6000, and 
8000 foot-pounds per minute. Venous pressure rose 
to a constant level in from 4 to 12 minutes and re- 
mained there except in the case of very heavy work, 
in which the rise was continuous until the point of 
fatigue—T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic 
Research). 

242. Schultz, L.P. The breeding habits of salmon 
and trout. Smithson. Inst., annu. Rep., 19387. 1938. 
Pp. 365-—376.—Description of breeding of the land- 
locked sockeye salmon, Oncorhynchus nerka, included 
the behavioral details of nest building, nest defense, 
courtship, and spawning. Illustrated with diagrams 
and 5 plates —C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 


243. Seipel, C. An English translation of Sand- 
strém’s Glandulae Parathyreoideae. (Ed. by C. 
Peters and J. Fulton.) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1938. Pp. 44.—A translation of a biography 
of Sandstrém, written by Prof. A. Hammar in 
Swedish in 1908, is included. The editors also 
include Seipel’s abstract of Hammar’s historical 
review of 1908, a translation of Hammar'’s notes of 
1936 on Sandstrém, the references which they 
completed, and, finally, 30 pages of translation of 
the original paper on the discovery of the parathy- 
roid, with reproductions of the plates in the original 
Swedish article—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart 
Laboratory for Child Research). 


244. Stahlschmidt, W. Der Verlauf von Ubung 
und Ermiidung bei den Integrationstypen. (The 
course of practice and fatigue in relation to integra- 
tion types.) Z. Psychol., 1937, 141, 133-197.—After 
a summary of several studies of practice and fatigue, 
with especial reference to the nature of the tests 
employed and the generalizations set forth, the au- 
thor presents data from 53 subjects (school pupils 
between 14 and 17 years of age) who were given 
simple problems in addition for two-hour periods on 
six successive days. The relation of the work curves 
to the typological classification (E. R. Jaensch) of 
the subjects leads the author to conclude that the 
course of practice and fatigue can only be under- 
stood by reference to the basic ‘integration types’”’ 
of the individuals; and it is argued that the contra- 
dictory character of certain ‘“‘laws,”’ e.g., those of 
“‘levelling’’ and ‘‘differentiation’’ with practice, is 
due to a failure to appreciate typological differences. 
Implications of these findings for vocational selection 
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and teaching practice are suggested.— F. S. Keller 
(Columbia). 


245. Stone, C. P. A quantitative study of sexual 
reactivation in castrated male rats. Psychol. Bull., 
1938, 35, 528-529.—Abstract.—A. W. Melton (Mis- 


souri). 


246. Tramer, M. Bereitschaft und Leistung. 
Bereitschaft als Instrument der Steigerung mensch- 
licher Aktivitét. (Readiness and performance. 
Readiness as an instrument for increasing human 
activity.) Basel: Schwabe, 1938. Pp. 84. 5 fr.— 
As an organized adjustive “instrument” of the total 
person, readiness may be distinguished from other 
motivational principles and response mechanisms. 
It is epitomized by the following properties: speci- 
ficity as to both direction and content, urgency 
toward actualization of the anticipated condition, 
and especially goal-tension, which may be conscious. 
It has something in common with some of the 
“lower’’ activities such as instincts, dispositions, 
ecphory, and also with the “higher’’ instruments of 
intelligence and intuition. The specific form of 
readiness is in each case described in terms of the 
situation (e.g. readiness for war, readiness for dis- 
ease); existing on various possible levels, its bearer 
may be a segmental system, the total individual, or 
a collectivity. It may involve drive activity and 
arises from some total bearing of the personality; 
readiness is activated by a slight final provocation. 
The control and developing of positive and negative 
forms of readiness is the most pressing task of mental 
hygiene and social control.—H. D. Spoerl (American 
International College). 


247. Wagner, W. Physiologie und Pathologie der 
Motilitat. (Physiology and pathology of motility.) 
Fortschr. Neurol. Psychiat., 1938, 10, 436-450.— 
This, the first of a series, includes the general discus- 
sion of motility, which the author views as psy- 
chological, in contrast to movement, which is 
physical. Much information on the subject of motil- 
ity comes to us through studies of movement made 
by psychologists. The recent use of motion pic- 
tures for such studies is discussed. The author 
also points out the advantage of studying motility 
by means of observing disturbances of this function 
as they occur in mental disease. The remainder 
of the article is concerned with investigations of 
motor fields and pathways from a physiological 
point of view.—D. S. Oberlin (Delaware State 
Hospital). 


248. Watanabe, H. Késen no shironezumi sei 
shaki ni oyobosu eiky6é. (The effect of light upon 
the sex cycle in white rats.) Hokuetsu med. J., 1937, 
52, 1279-1280.—Concerning the effect of visible 
light upon the sex cycle in female rats, the author 
found that red light regulates their irregular sex 
cycle and starts suppression, this being true also 
in younger animals; blue light makes a regular cycle 
irregular or acts so as to stop it. Thus red and blue 
are antagonistic to each other. The effect of red 
light on the sex cycle can be accelerated by the 
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injection of methylene blue and that of blue light 
by the injection of eosin —R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

249. Wenger, M.A. Some relationships between 
muscular processes and personality and their fac- 
torial analysis. Child Develpm., 1938, 9, 261-276.— 
From the hypothesis that characteristic levels of 
muscular tension are related to various forms of 
personal behavior, and tend to vary continuously in 
the higher animal forms, it is deduced that measures 
of muscular tension, overt muscular activity, 
instability of response, emotional behavior, irrita- 
bility, and aggressiveness, when obtained from the 
same population, will be positively intercorrelated. 
Various indices of muscular tension and personality 
measures were considered. Rank-difference correla- 
tions were computed for 42 variables. ‘‘The data 
yielded a table of positive correlation coefficients for 
21 of the variables, including all those of fundamental 
importance for the confirmation of the hypothesis.” 
A bi-factor analysis discovered a general factor 
(muscular tension or its analogue) and three group 
factors. It is concluded that the data substantiate 
the hypothesis.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

250. Wentscher, E. Der Wille. Versuch einer 
psychologischen Analyse. (The will. An atiempt 
at a psychological analysis.) Leipzig: Teubner, 
1938. RM. 3.60.—G. F. J. Lehner (Vermont). 

251. Wentworth, K.L. The effect of early reaches 
on handedness in the rat: a preliminary study. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1938, 52, 429-432.—On the basis of 
experimental data on 19 rats the tentative conclusion 
is drawn that forced early unilateral reaching has a 
real effect upon the hand used in later reaches.— 
E. Heidbreder (Wellesley). 


252. Wheeler, R. H. Behavior variables and 
climate. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 523.—Abstract.— 
A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


[See also abstracts 10, 81, 88, 89, 137, 141, 144, 147, 
152, 160, 178, 281, 400, 443, 445, 485, 487, 488, 582, 
588, 596, 611, 613. ] 
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253. Bagnall, O. The origin and properties of 
human aura. London: Kegan Paul, 1937. 7/6.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

254. Bergler, E. Uber den gegenwirtigen Stand 
der psychoanalytischen Wissenschaft. (The present 
state of psychoanalysis as a science.) Scientia, 
Milano, 1938, 63, 200-210.—Freud's basic assump- 
tion concerning the dynamic effect of the unconscious 
on the conscious life is no longer being disputed. 
After briefly surveying the development of psycho- 
analytic theory from a dogmatic point of view, 
Bergler stresses the importance of some of the more 
recent discoveries. The English school of psycho- 
analysis has directed its attention to the functioning 
of the unconscious conscience and has thereby cast 
new light on the question of infantile aggression, 
feelings of guilt, and wish for self-punishment. 
Freud’s hypothesis of Eros and Thanatos has like- 

















wise contributed to a deeper understanding of the 
role of aggression, as have Anaa Freud’s studies on 
the mechanisms of defense, Bergler’s investigation of 
the breast complex, Alexander’s theory of dreams, 
and Sachs’ work on the origin of perversions. As 
to therapy, psychoanalysis does not any longer 
confine itself to hysteria and compulsive neurosis, 
but sets about applying its technique to all kinds of 
neuroses and mental ailments.—E. Franzen (New 
York). 

255. Drake, R. M. An unusual case of extra- 
sensory perception. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 516.— 
Abstract—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 

256. Dunlap, K. Extra-sensory perception. Psy- 
chol. Bull., 1938, 35, 523.—Abstract.—A. W. Melton 
( Missouri). 

257. Erickson, M. H. A study of clinical and 
experimental findings on hypnotic deafness: I. 
Clinical experimentation and findings. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1938, 19, 127-150.—30 subjects, capable of 
developing a profound trance, were hypnotically 
trained to develop a state of apparent deafness. 
Changes in their auditory functioning were evidenced 
in the alterations in the auditory threshold, and by 
their impairment of hearing in spatial localization of 
sounds, discrimination of time relationships and of 
sound qualities, and hallucinatory hearing. 6 of the 
group showed total loss of hearing by absence of 
startle reflexes, giving appropriate responses to 
vibratory stimulation other than sound, and com- 
plete limitation of responsive behavior to stimuli 
appropriate to the deaf state—E. D. Hunt (Brown). 

258. Erickson, M. H. A study of clinical and 
experimental findings on hypnotic deafness: II. 
Experimental findings with a conditioned response 
technique. J. gen. Psychol., 1938, 19, 151-167.— 
A conditioned response to an auditory stimulus, 
sufficiently stable to permit 20-30 successive evoca- 
tions before showing experimental extinction, was 
developed in 2 hypnotic subjects. The induction of 
hypnotic deafness abolished this conditioned re- 
sponse, while subsequent hypnotic restoration of 
hearing effected its reappearance. Attempts to 
establish an auditorily conditioned response in a 
control subject who had been rendered hypnotically 
deaf failed, but succeeded readily after restoration 
of his hearing. Voluntary inhibition, in waking or 
trance states, of either the experimental conditioned 
response or those employed in the control studies 
likewise failed —E. D. Hunt (Brown). 

_ 259. Ferenczi, S. Thalassa. A theory of genital- 
ity. (Trans. by H. A. Bunker.) Albany, N. Y.: 
Psychoanalytic Quarterly, Inc., 1938. Pp. 110. 
$1.75.—From an analysis of disorders of ejaculation 
and a consideration of the ‘‘bioanalytic”’ significance 
of coitus, the writer, considering each sex act a 
condensed recapitulation of sexual development, 
reaches the conclusion “that the purpose of this 
whole evolution, therefore the purpose of the sex 
act, can be none other than an attempt on the part 
of the ego to return to the mother’s womb.”” Phylo- 
genetically this represents a wish to return to the 
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thalassic existence abandoned in primeval times.— 
J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 

260. Huhner, M. Mistakes by psychoanalysts in 
sexual disorders. Parts I and II. Med. Times, 
N. Y., 1938, 66, Nos. 7 & 8—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 

261. Jung,C.G. Die Beziehungen zwischen dem 
Ich und dem Unbewussten. (The relationships 
between the ego and the unconscious.) (3rd ed.) 
Ziirich, Leipzig: Rascher, 1938. Pp. 207. M. 2.40. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

262. Kennedy, J. L. Another test case for ESP. 
Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 522.—Abstract.—A. W. 
Melton (Missouri). 

263. Kennedy, J. L. Experiments on “‘unconsci- 
ous whispering.” Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 526. 
—Abstract.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


264. Mauco, G. La psychologie de l’enfant dans 
ses rapports avec la psychologie de l’inconscient. 
(The relationships between child psychology and the 
psychology of the unconscious.) Rev. frang. Psy- 
choanal., 1936, 9, 430; 658.—Such mechanisms as 
identification, precausality, synchronism, and the 
incapacity for contradiction, juxtaposition, symbol- 
ism, animism, etc., occur equally in unconscious and 
childish thinking. Both Freud and Piaget agree 
that consciousness is dependent for its developinent 
on socialization. For Freud this means a projection 
on external objects of libido detached from the ego; 
Piaget describes an analogous phenomenon when he 
speaks of a progressive detachment from egocentric- 
ism by objectivation. Piaget shows that just as 
society has imposed a moral force in the form of the 
super-ego to control the instinctive life, so the adult 
has imposed logic to discipline the egocentric thinking 
of the child —£. D. Hunt (Brown). 

265. Pratt, J. G. The subject-experimenter 
relationship in tests of extra-sensory perception. 
Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 517.—Abstract—A. W. 
Melton (Missouri). 

266. Ricci, A. Contributo allo studio della sug~ 
gestionabilita. (A contribution to the study of 
suggestibility.) Cervello, 1937, No. 5, 267-271.—A 
test of tactile suggestibility, which can be applied 
very easily, is described.— L. Canestrelli (Rome). 

267. Saul, L. J. Telepathic sensitiveness as a 
neurotic symptom. Psychoanal. Quart., 1938, 7, 
329-335.—The author summarizes his article as 
follows: ‘“‘The telepathic powers claimed by an 
analysand were seen in analysis to be based upon 
an extension, in the interests of narcissism and ego 
defense, of a hypersensitiveness to the emotional 
states of others. This hypersensitiveness was due 
to a tendency to projection and identification, and 
was complained of by the patient as a neurotic 
symptom. The existence of true telepathic powers 
was not convincingly demonstrated by the material.”’ 
—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

268. Saul, L. J. Incidental observations on 
pruritis ani. Psychoanal. Quart., 1938, 7, 336-337.— 
The author cites two instances of pruritis ani, one 
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of which represented passive anal homosexuality 
and the other an unrecognized form of anal mastur- 
bation.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

269. Schabelitz, —. Einbruch in das Gebiet der 
Parapsychologie. Versuch einer optisch-physio- 
logischen Erklarung des Auftauchens, Wanderns 
und Verschwindens von Spukerscheinungen an 
Hand von Selbsterlebtem. (Invasion into the 
territory of parapsychology. Attempt at an optical- 
physiological explanation of the emergence, wander- 
ing, and vanishing of spectral apparitions, on the 
basis of personal experience.) Schweiz. med. Wschr., 
1938, Part I, 156-157.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

270. Stuart,C.E. The effect of rate of movement 
in card matching tests of extra-sensory perception. 
Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 516-517.—Abstract.— 
A. W. Melton (Missouri). 

271. Thomas, J. F. Beyond normal cognition. 
An evaluative and methodological study of the mental 
content of certain trance phenomena. Boston: 
Bruce Humphries, 1937. Pp. xiii + 319. $3.50.— 
This is a publication of the Boston Society for 
Psychic Research presenting a study of mediumistic 
utterances, with central emphasis upon the question: 
‘“‘Are there instances of supernormal information?” 
The material reported was largely obtained in 
England from Mrs. Gladys Leonard. An intro- 
ductory chapter deals with the relevant personal 
history of the writer and gives a brief sketch of the 
enterprise. There follow three chapters devoted to 
an analysis of 9 of the records. The remaining 15 
records are similarly analyzed in the appendix. The 
problems of traud and chance are discussed in 
chapters V and VI. Cross references of the Leonard 
records with records from other sensitives are re- 
ported in chapter VII. The final chapter presents a 
review and summary, with some discussion of current 
theories as to the probable source of the information. 
Mathematical techniques are employed to render the 
analysis as objective as possible.—S. Rosenzweig 
(Worcester State Hospital). 


[See also abstracts 360, 418. ] 
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272. Aaron, S. Mental hygiene in a city school 
system. Univ. Texas Pubdl., 1938, No. 3832, 25-29.— 
The facilities toward developing a sound mental 
hygiene program in the Houston public schools 
are reviewed: the integrated curriculum, the special 
classes, the counseling service, the study of indi- 
vidual cases, and the work in parent education.—E. 
D. Hunt (Brown). 

273. Adler, A. Guiding human misfits. New 
York: MacMillan, 1938. Pp. 85. $1.75.—A 


recapitulation of the principles of individual psy- 
chology by the daughter of Alfred Adler. A 
non-technical description of the origin and psycho- 
therapeutic approach to the neuroses is based on 
Adlerian concepts. Stressed are concepts and case 
illustrations describing as the neurotic ‘‘style’’ a 
““Yes—but”’ manner of approach; the importance of 
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childhood as a preparation for later life; descriptions 
of childhood neuroses; and problems of adolescence 
and criminality. The significance of the lack of 
social feeling in neurotics is also stressed.—E. Alpern 


(Providence Child Guidance Clinic). 


274. Bartemeier, L.H. Mental hygiene clinic and 
the school. Mich. St. med. Soc. J., 1938, 37, 331- 
335.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


275. Birtschi, W. Un cas d’amaurose hysterique 
méconnue aprés traumatisme cranien. (A case of 
unrecognized hysterical amaurosis following cranial 
trauma.) 2Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1938, 5, 77-81.— 
Report of the investigatory and therapeutic pro- 
cedure followed in the case of a 12-year-old boy 
whose symptoms were mistakenly accepted as the 
sequelae of a cranial injury rather than as part of 
an hysterical reaction—D. Shakow (Worcester 
State Hospital). 


276. Bartschi-Rochaix, F. Die Stellung des 
Kindes im Wahnsystem der Mutter. (The position 
of the child in the delusional system of the mother.) 
Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 1937, 159, 746ff.—The 
author examined 29 mothers who suffered from 
delusions of persecution and found that although 
the children are sometimes introduced into the 
delusional system, they never take the part of the 
active persecutor. Most of the patients deny the 
possibility that their children could be responsible 
for the persecutions if this is suggested to them. 
The author accounts for this reaction by the hypo- 
thesis that the child is regarded by the mother as 
part of her own personality —R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 

277. Beck, S. J. Personality structure in schizo- 
phrenia: a Rorschach investigation in 81 patients and 
64 controls. Nerv. ment. Dis. Monogr., 1938, No. 63. 
Pp. ix + 88. $2.00.—This monograph describes a 
study of Rorschach test results in schizophrenic and 
non-psychotic individuals. The latter or control 
group included 33 normals and 31 patients without 
schizophrenia or other psychotic disorder. The 
psychological implications of the results as related to 
schizophrenia indicate that in this disease process, as 
compared with the controls, there is found a greater 
sensitivity to minor details; less orderliness of 
intellectual procedure; more impulsive affectivity; 
less accuracy in interpreting the presented material. 
Other factors are less differentiating. —S. Rosenzweig 
(Worcester State Hospital). 


278. Bessau, G. Katarrh und Encephalitis. (Ca- 
tarrh and encephalitis.) Mschr. Kinderheilk., 1938, 
74, 1-10.—F. L. Goodenough (Minnesota). 


279. Bleuler, M. Erblichkeit und Erbprognose: 
Schizophrenie, manisch-depressives Irresein, Epi- 
lepsie, Durchschnittsbevélkerung. (Possibility and 
prognosis of inheritance: schizophrenia, manic- 
depressive psychosis, epilepsy, population averages. ) 
Fortschr. Neurol. Psychiat., 1938, 10, 392-403.— 
The author points out the major questions raised 
in regard to the inheritance of mental disease. The 
points at issue concerning schizophrenia are: whether 
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schizophrenia is a bio-hereditary unit, and whether 
it is of dominant or recessive character. The studies 
of manic-depressive psychosis are more varied. 
Investigations of epilepsy fall into two categories: 
studies of the children of epileptics, and studies of 
the genetics of symptomatic epilepsy. The final 
section is devoted to frequency studies. Bibli- 
ography.—D. S. Oberlin (Delaware State Hospital). 

280. Béttcher, H. Ein Beitrag zur Frage der 
Beziehungen zwischen Geisteskrankheiten und 
Genitalanomalien bei 210 sterilisierten Frauen im 
Krankenhaus Berlin-Spandau. (A contribution to 
the question of the relationships between psychoses 
and genital anomalies in 210 sterilized women in the 
Berlin-Spandau hospital.) Giitersloh i. Westf.: 
Thiele, 1938. Pp. 30.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

281. Bourguignon, G., & Dejean, R. Caracté- 
ristiques chronologiques d’excitabilité du systéme 
vestibulaire par excitation monoauriculaire, dans 
divers troubles d’origine centrale. (Chronological 
characteristics of excitability of the vestibular 
system by mono-auricular excitation, in various 
disturbances having a central origin.) C. R. Acad. 
Sci., Paris, 1938, 207, 377-380.—Aphasia and 
amnesia in their final form are accompanied by an 
increase in the chronological characteristics of 
vestibular excitability on the right side of the patient 
and a diminution on the left side. The amount of 
variation in these characteristics is related to the 
depth of the lesion. With amelioration in the 
patient’s condition, a tendency for the character- 
istics to revert to normal is observed. In pseudo- 
bulbar motor disturbances without aphasia and in 
apraxia also without aphasia, the vestibular charac- 
teristics are increased but remain alike on both sides, 
as in motor hemiplegia without language distur- 
bances.—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 


282. Bovet, L. Contribution a l’étude des dé- 
mences chez l’enfant. (Contribution to the study 
of childhood dementia.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1938, 
5, 33-44.—Report of a case of dementia developing 
suddenly in a 3-year-old girl. Bibliography.—D. 
Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 

283. Braun, E. Manisch-depressiver Formen- 
kreis. (Manic-depressive psychosis, circular type.) 
Fortschr. Neurol. Psychiat., 1938, 10, 420-427.—The 
author reviews and criticizes the recent work on the 
subject. He states the impossibility of accurate 
conclusions about this disease, since so many forms 
with such varying symptoms are grouped together 
under one heading. He accuses English authors of 
being less discriminating in their use of the term 
manic-depressive psychosis than are German in- 
vestigators. A variety of publications is discussed. 
ee S. Oberlin (Delaware State Hospi- 
tal). 


284. Briiel, O. A moving picture as a psycho- 
pathogenic factor: a paper on primary psychotrau- 
matic neurosis. Character & Pers., 1938, 7, 68-76.— 


Contrary to Freudian teachings, a neurosis may have 
its origin in the experiences of later childhood rather 
than being limited primarily to those of early child- 
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hood. Motion pictures may provide these traumatic 
experiences. The history of a case which had 
developed during the seventh or eighth year of the 
patient's life is given. Incidentally, it yielded to 
psychoanalytical treatment.—M. O. Wilson (Okla- 
homa). 


285. Brunner, T. Uber die geistige Hygiene in 
der (Schweizer) Armee. (Concerning mental hy- 
giene in the Swiss army.) Gesundh. u. Wohlf., 
1937, 17, 513-519.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


286. Clark, S. N. Early manifestions of mental 
disorders. Jil. med. J., 1936, Aug.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Brown). 


287. Del Greco, F. Dalla psicologia clinica alla 
scienza del carattere. (From clinical psychology 
to the science of character.) Riv. Clin. Assist. 
psich., 1935, 21-44.—The following subjects are 
discussed: the implications and interpretations of 
general clinical psychology; the principles of moral 
psychotherapy; clinical ‘“‘constitutional”’ psychology 
and the initial forms of psychopathy; clinico- 
ethological psychology (the anomalous psychological 
state, clinico-social types, regression of mentality 
in psychopathic cases, etc.); the psychology of 
criminals; and character psychology and its applica- 
tion as used by psychopathologists.— L. Canestrelli 
(Rome). 


288. Doyle, A.M. Practical aspects of community 
mental health. Canad. publ. Hith J., 1938, 29, 80-86. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


289. Dresler, M. Beitrag zur Psychologie der 
Krebskranken. (Contribution to the psychology of 
those ill with cancer.) Schweiz. med. Wschr., 1938, 
No. 12.—In not one of 93 incurable cancer cases 
was there any evidence of a cancer psychosis.—P. 
L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


290. Dunlap, K. Improvements in technique of 
handling neurotic patients. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 
508-509.—Abstract.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


291. Erickson, M. H. Criminality in a group of 
male psychiatric patients. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1938, 
22, 459-476.—A study of the relationship between 
crime and definitely recognizable forms of psycho- 
pathy, as well as an attempt to determine the nature 
and frequency of offenses committed by these 
offenders. Case histories of 1262 male patients in 
the files as of November 1934 at Eloise Hospital 
were studied, with the following results: 25% of the 
group were found to have a history of criminality, 
10% before onset of mental disorder, 12% after 
onset of mental disorder; the modal age range for the 
criminalistic group was 40-44 years for felonies, 
misdemeanors, and suicidal offenses, except in the 
case of sex offenders, whose age mode was 35 years, 
and suicidal and narcotic-addiction groups, the 
modal ages of which were 50 and 35 years respec- 
tively —P. Brand (New York City). 


292. Fontes, V. [Drawing and writing in psy- 
chiatric diagnosis. ] Clin. Hig. Hidrol., 1938, May.— 
D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 
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293. Fréschels, E. Gesetzmiassigkeiten in der 
Erscheinung und Entwicklung der hyperfunktionel- 
len Heiserkeiten. (Regularities in the appearance 
and development of hyperfunctional hoarseness.) 
Mschr. Ohrenheilk., 1937, 71, 400.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

294. Fuhrmann, M. Das psychotische Moment. 
(The psychotic component.) Leipzig: Barth, 1937. 
Pp. 94. RM. 3.60.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

295. Fucci, C. Scienza e soprannaturale. Studio 
sulla nevrosiisterica. (Science and the supernatural: 
a study on hysterical neurosis.) Athena, 1937, 6, No. 
5, 223-226—A discussion of a clinical case of hys- 
terical neurosis which was suddenly cured following 
a religious vision.— L. Canestrelli (Rome). 


296. Furniss, A. The maladjusted child: child 
guidance clinics. Med. Offr., 1938, 59, 215-218.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


297. Géring, M.H. Uber seelisch bedingte echte 
Organerkrankungen. (Concerning psychologically 
conditioned genuine organic diseases.) Leipzig: 
Hippokrates, 1937. Pp. 82. Rm. 4.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

298. Gozzano, M. Sentimenti, allucinazioni e 
deliri negli stati psicastenici. (Feelings, hallucina- 
tions, and delusions in psychasthenic states.) Rass. 
med. Sarda, 1937, No. 5, 112-117.—A case is de- 
scribed of psychasthenia accompanied by hallucina- 
tions and delusions. Gozzano discusses the probable 
psychopathological mechanism of such disorders and 
the importance of the feelings of contrast which, 
because of their antagonistic character, in place of 
supporting the delusion create a state of uncertainty 
and doubt in the patient.— L. Canestrelli (Rome). 


299. Greene, J. E. The status of certain mental 
disorders in Georgia as compared with the United 
States. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 510.—Abstract.— 
A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


300. Greene, J. E., & Du Pree, J. L. Sex differ- 
ences in certain mental disorders among whites and 
negroes in Georgia during the decade 1923-1932. 
Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 509-510.—Abstract.—A. 
W. Melton (Missouri). 


301. Greene, J. S. Psychiatric therapy for 
aphonia; psychophonasthemia; falsetto. Arch. oto- 
laryng., Chicago, 1938, 28, 213-221.—W. J. Brogden 
(Johns Hopkins). 

302. Griffiths, G. M., & Fox, J. T. Rhythm in 
epilepsy. Lancet, 1938, 235, 309-416.—Inherent 
rhythms, both of the “‘long distance’ and ‘‘time of 
day”’ types, were found in many cases. Drugs often 
modify the ‘‘time of day’’ rhythm profoundly. It is 
suggested that daily rhythm bears some relation to 
sleep, either positive or negative-——W. J. Brogden 
Johns Hopkins). 

303. Gross, K., & Bauer-Chlumberg, M. Hand- 


schrift und Geisteskrankheit. (Handwriting and 
mental illness.) Jb. Psychiat. Neurol., 1937, 54, 


312-329.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 
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304. Guthrie, R. L. A review of three hundred 
general-hospital patients admitted to the Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital during 1937. New Engl. J. 
Med., 1938, 219, 217-222.—W. J. Brogden (Johns 
Hopkins). 

305. Hadley, J. M. Various roles of relaxation in 
psychotherapeutics. J. gen. Psychol., 1938, 19, 
191-203.—The first part of this study discusses 
various developments in the use of relaxation as 
therapy with 4 clinical cases. In the second part, 
when experimental groups (of students) were com- 
pared with a control group, tension, discussion, and 
relaxation were all found to produce a change in 
kind of problems indicated on the Maller test of 
personality and social adjustment, but tension and 
discussion produced an increase in the number of 
problems, while relaxation did not. In the relaxation 
group, if only those students who reported that they 
actually felt relaxed are considered, an appreciable 
decrease in the number of problems indicated is 
observable.—E. D. Hunt (Brown). 

306. Hasenfuss, W. Untersuchungen iiber den 
geistigen Zustand von Kindern der wegen ange- 
borenen Schwachsinns sterilisierten Frauen, nebst 
Aufnahmen itiber den Gesundheitszustand der 
Operierten und ihrer sozialen Verhiltnisse. (Stu- 
dies on the mental condition of children of women 
sterilized because of congenital feeble-mindedness, 
with notes on the health conditions in the women 
and their social relationships.) Speyer a. Rh.: 
Gilardone, 1038. Pp. 31.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 

307. Haskins, J. L. Metrazol and insulin therapy 
in schizophrenia. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 529.— 
Abstract.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 

308. Hatch,M.E. Mental hygiene in a children’s 
agency. Univ. Texas Publ., 1938, No. 3832, 30—35.— 
Several case histories are used to illustrate the 
necessity of making a careful diagnosis of each child's 
individual needs and providing that specialized form 
of care which will enable him to make a new adjust- 
ment.—E. D. Hunt (Brown). 

309. Hiratsuka,S. [Psychological experiments on 
the effect of unpleasant noise upon mental work in 
neurasthenic patients. |] Psychiat. Neurol. japon., 
1937, 42, 270-291.—Continuous experiments in 
addition under disturbing noise carried out in so- 
called neurasthenic patients (comprising nervous 
persons, neurotic patients, and patients with syph- 
ilitic neurasthenia) result in unrest and instability, 
being derived from inner stimulation, unpleasant 
feelings, and fatigue. The patients are very dis- 
tractable when confronted with disturbing noise; 
the quantity of words is diminished, and there is 
very weak adaptation to external stimulation. But 
there are some who can suppress their distracta- 
bility by strong resistance. The work rhythm tends 
in general to become uniform in case of obstruction. 
—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

310. Hori, K. [On experimental mescalin in- 
toxication. II. Experiments on animals.] /Psy- 
chiat. Neurol. japon., 1938, 42, 70-77.—Mescalin 
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intoxication in mice, rats, guinea pigs, rabbits, and 
cats is reflected in the following symptoms: auto- 
nomic symptoms, such as the tension of hair-erecting 
muscles, acceleration of lachrymal secretion, and 
dilation succeeded by contraction of the pupil; 
symptoms of the central nervous system, such as 
decrease of excitation of bodily movements or 
catalepsy-like derangements; symptoms very similar 
to human psychosis, such as decrease of defense 
reaction as well as of food-taking reaction, change of 
circulation, and temporal increase of blood sugar. 
These results, when compared with those in humans, 
show that mescalin derangements are not on the same 
basis as schizophrenia, though they are characterized 
by certain mental symptoms as above stated. But 
the psychic symptoms in mescalin intoxication 
which are similar to those in schizophrenia may have 
a similar basis in local phenomena in the deep layers 
of the brain.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

311. Hube, F. Der nervise Mensch. Wege zur 
Gesundung. (Nervous humanity; ways to re- 
covery.) Berlin-Schildow: Falken-Verl., 1938. Pp. 
61. M. 2.20.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


312. Ingham, S. D. Some neurologic aspects of 
psychiatry. J. Amer. med. Ass., 1938, 111, 665-668. 
—W. J. Brogden (Johns Hopkins). 

313. Johnson, W. A theorist views the insulin 
shock treatment of schizophrenia. Med. Rec., N. Y., 
1938, 148, 246-248.—The author concludes various 
theoretical views with “I feel that the insulin shock 
(or sleep) treatment of dementia praecox (schizo- 
phrenia) may be viewed as a method of passive un- 
conditioning or reconditioning—depending for its 
results on the factor of disuse or loss of retention.’’— 
M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

314. Kelly, G. A. The practical effectiveness of 
certain general types of recommendations made by a 
psychological clinic. J. gen. Psychol., 1938, 19, 211- 
217.—The report covers 800 cases seen during two 
years at the psychological clinic of the Fort Hays 
Kansas State College. Degrees of success attained 
from specified types of recommendation were as 
follows: catharsis, 90 cases, 20 partially successful; 
relaxation, 110 cases, all successful in which good 
co-operation was given; reduction of motivation, 
260 cases, 40% largely and 40% partially successful ; 
basing control on a different level of maturity, 80 
cases, 25% largely and 60% partially successful; 
avoidance of personality absorption, 35 cases, and 
use of impersonal methods, 50 cases, all largely 
successful; remedial teaching, 130 cases, all partially 
successful; change in amount of social responsibility, 
90 out of 60 cases partially successful. Medical 
examinations have been recommended for about 
two-thirds of the 800 cases, but have been carried 
out only when entrusted to a resident social worker, 
and when carried out have not resulted in assistance 
or reassurance.—E. D. Hunt (Brown). 

_315. Kiefer, L. Das Schicksal der Hilfsschul- 
kinder. (The fate of special school children.) 
Breslau: Klossok, 1938. Pp. 20.—R. R. Willoughby 


(Brown). 
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316. Landis, C., & Page, J. D. Modern society 
and mental disease. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 
1938. Pp. xii+ 190. $1.50.—From a statistical 
analysis of the incidence of mental disease as related 
to economic status, age, marital status, race and 
culture, and urban and rural environments, these 
writers conclude that the basic etiological factors 
are physiological and constitutional rather than 
psychological. The incidence of disorder did not 
increase during the war or during the economic 
depression of 1929-1932. The highest incidence 
rates are found above 50 years rather than during 
adolescence and adulthood, which are regarded as 
the age-periods of greatest psychological stress. 
Moreover, the age curve for all mental diseases 
combined resembles, up to 75, the age curve for 
deaths from physical diseases, and the various mental 
ailments tend to be limited to specific age periods. 
The lowest incidence rate is present in the married 
population, the highest in the divorced, with single 
and widowed intermediate. The same mental dis- 
eases are found among American Indians, African 
negroes, the Europeans, and the Chinese, though 
physical and cultural environments differ greatly. 
The changing standards of the last 25 years have 
had but slight effect upon incidence rates, except 
for senile disorders, which have increased markedly, 
presumably because of the increase in average 
longevity. Urban environments have higher in- 
cidence rates than rural ones. The writers urge the 
encouragement of all types of extra-hospital care, 
old-age care, and nonurbanization, but they ques- 
tion eugenic attacks.—J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 

317. Lechler, A. Seelsorge an Gemiitskranken. 
(Spiritual guidance of the mentally ill.) Marburg/ 
Lahn: S. Spener, 1937. Pp. 83.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

318. Levine, M. Notes on the psychopathology of 
suspicions of marital infidelity. J. Med., Cleveland, 
O., 1938, 19, No. 4.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

319. McLean, D. Knowing yourself and others; 
mental hygiene for young people. New York: Holt, 
1938. Pp. 294. $2.00.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

320. Meng, H. Kérperdefekt und seelisches 
Geschehen. (Physical defects and mental events.) 
Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1938, 5, 65-72.—A study of 
the psychological development of 30 persons who 
had some physical defect, either prenatal or acquired 
soon after birth, during the first six years of their 
life. The facts show that psychic damage does not 
necessarily follow on such deficiencies. Various 
factors must be taken into consideration, and it is 
especially necessary to separate the effects of the 
trauma and of the actual physical damage. Pro- 
phylactic measures should begin early, and full 
attention should be given to mental hygiene.—D. 
Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 

321. Moore, T. V. The psychotic and pre- 
psychotic personality. Character & Pers., 1938, 7, 
14-18.—The author had previously shown that of 
40 symptoms of mental disorders, five groups, four 
emotional and one cognitive, could be factored out, 
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and that these groups showed a close relation to the 
common clinical entities. The problem of the 
present study was to determine the relation existing 
between the character traits of the current psychosis 
and the prepsychotic traits of the patient. Some of 
the prepsychotic traits fall into the groups which are 
characteristic of certain psychoses. It is possible, 
therefore, that a temperament rating scale may be 
developed which will be diagnostic of psychotic 
trends.— M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


322. Miiller, H. v. [Ed.] Bericht iiber die 
psychiatrische Literatur im Jahre 1936. (Report on 
psychiatric literature in 1936.) Berlin: de Gruyter, 
1938. Pp. 292. M. 15.20.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 


323. Nathrath, W. Paraesthesien und Sensi- 
bilitats-stérungen bei multipler Sklerose und Mye- 
lose. (Paresthesias and sensitivity disturbances in 
multiple sclerosis and myelosis.) Bottrop i. W.: 
Postberg, 1938. Pp. 32.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


324. Neustatter, W. L. The effect of poor social 
conditions in the production of neuroses. Lancet, 
1938, 234, 436-441.—- R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


325. Niederwieser, V. Uber eine besondere, 
seltene Form von Tic. (On a peculiar, rare form of 
tic.) Arch. Kinderheilk., 1938, 114, 88-91.—An 
unusual form of tic, Consisting of a rhythmic con- 
traction of the soft palate occurring 30-40 times per 
minute and producing an audible ticking sound 
annoying to the subject and readily perceptible to 
others is described. The patient, an 11-year-old girl, 
showed a number of other nervous symptoms and 
came of a somewhat neurotic family. After treat- 
ment by mild faradic stimulation accompanied by 
strong suggestion that this would clear up the 
difficulty the palatal tic disappeared, but was re- 
placed by a contractile jerking of the great toe of 
the right foot. This was treated by verbal suggestion 
only, after which it promptly disappeared and no 
further symptoms had developed at the end of a 
year’s time.—F. L. Goodenough (Minnesota). 


326. Pagniez, P., Liberson, W., & Plichet, A. 
Contribution a l'étude électroencéphalographique 
des épileptiques. (Contribution to the electro- 
encephalographic study of epileptics.) Pr. méd., 
1938, No. 80, 1465-1468.—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 


327. Quastel, J. H., & Wales, W. T. Faulty de- 
toxication in schizophrenia. Lancet, 1938, 235, 
301-305.—67 cases of mental disorder were examined 
by the hippuric acid excretion test after benzoate 
administration. The average value of hippuric acid 
eliminated in non-catatonic schizophrenics (27 
cases), expressed in terms of benzoic acid, in the four 
hours after administration of 6.0 gm. of sodium 
benzoate was 3.4 gm., with an average mean devia- 
tion of + 0.4 gm. The average value of hippuric 
acid eliminated under the same conditions by the 
catatonic group (18 cases) was 2.2 gm., with an 
average mean deviation of + 0.5 gm. All catatonic 
patients, without exception, showed a diminished 
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ability to excrete hippuric acid at a normal rate, 
It is inferred that a metabolic disturbance in the liver, 
affecting benzoic acid detoxication, may be charac- 
teristic of the catatonic patient—W. J. Brogden 
(Johns Hopkins). 


328. Reistrup, H. Spiritismen som aarsags- 
moment ved sjaelelige forstyrrelser. (Spiritualism 
as a cause of mental aberrations.) Ugeskr. Laeg., 
1938, 100, 1031-1034.—The frequency with which 
any kind of association with spiritualism leads to 
grave hysterical disorders (with poor prognosis) is 
noted and a warning is sounded. The case history 
of a young woman thus afflicted is presented as an 
illustration. Therapy was by systematic hypnosis 
and suggestion. The patient recovered and was 
discharged from the hospital.— N. J. Van Steenberg 
(Utah). 


329. Risden, G. Everyday mental hygiene and 
the everyday teacher. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1938, 22, 
409-420.—A discussion of the possibilities of the use 
of mental hygiene by teachers in the elementary 
schools. A close contact with the home is required 
for co-operation between home and school objec- 
tives in training the child and creating for him the 
most favorable environment possible. Cases in 
which maximum adjustment was obtained are given 
as evidence of the effect of harmonious relationship 
between home and school.—P. Brand (New York 
City). 

330. Ruggles, A. H., & Fitzpatrick, C. P. Educa- 
tional functions of the present-day mental hospital. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1938, 22, 380—388.—A discussion 
of the desirable relationships to be cultivated be- 
tween the mental hospital and the community. The 
personnel of the hospital should be trained, as well as 
those who serve the community. The relatives of 
the patients should be informed of the services of the 
hospital, the community should be aware of the 
problems connected with the mental hospital, and 
the hospital should be adequately staffed.—P. 
Brand (New York City). 


331. Scheid, K. F. Die allgemeine Psycho- 
pathologie im Jahre 1937. (General psycho- 
pathology in 1937.) Fortschr. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1938, 10, 428—425.—Brief résumés of general publica- 
tions and texts are given, as well as abstracts of 
special studies in the following fields: kinds of 
experience, including sensation, perception, thinking 
and ideas, feeling and judgment, drive and will: 
the properties of experience, including consciousness 
of self, temporal awareness, memory; the _ back- 
ground of experience, including intelligence and 
personality. Bibliography—D. S. Oberlin (Dela- 
ware State Hospital). 


332. Scheps, S. Carcinompsychosen. (Carci- 
noma psychoses.) Berlin: Brandel, 1938. Pp. 39.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

333. Schilder, P. Psychotherapy. New York: 
Norton, 1938. Pp. x + 344. $3.50.—This volume, 
intended as a textbook on psychotherapy for the 
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student, physician, and psychiatrist, and as a refer- 
ence work for the psychologist, sociologist, and 
educator, constitutes a presentation of psycho- 
therapy as a technical procedure based upon scientif- 
ic principles. The first 7 chapters discuss general 
principles, psychophysiological relations, psycho- 
logical aspects of organic symptomatology, symp- 
tomatology of mental suffering, symptoms which 
make others suffer, and somatic and psychic health 
as experiences, and serve to give an insight into the 
fundamental aims of psychotherapy. The next two 
chapters consider the actual tools, the technical 
possibilities, and the physician-patient relationships 
at the disposal of the psychotherapist. Chapter 10 
discusses the various psychotherapeutic systems and 
their methodologies, specifically, the systems of 
psychoanalysis, individual psychology, Jung, psy- 
chobiology, so-called short psychotherapy, and group 
psychotherapy. Chapter 11, ‘“‘The Treatment of 
Specific Types of Neuroses, Psychopathies, and 
Psychoses,"’ is devoted essentially to the technical 
problems of the application of various forms of 
psychotherapy to a total of 22 general types of 
disorders. A 9-page bibliography and an index are 
given.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


334. Schnitzenberger, H. Die Erblage in der 
nachsten Verwandtschaft von 30 Fallen klimak- 
terischer bzw. involutiver Melancholie. (The 
condition of the nearest relatives of 30 cases of 
climacteric or involutional melancholia.) Z. ges. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1937, 159, 11ff—In order to 


gain some knowledge as to the relationship of in- 
volutional melancholia to other psychoses the author 
investigated the families of 30 cases of involutional 


melancholia. 1.77% of the parents suffered from 
involutional melancholia, 5.31% from “affect psy- 
choses,’’ but none of them were cases of mania or 
alternating psychoses. Of 138 siblings, none suffered 
from involutional melancholia, 3.3% had “affect 
psychoses.’ 228 siblings of the parents were found, 
of whom 1.34% were cases of involutional melan- 
cholia and 2.5% of “affect psychoses.” —R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Brown). 

335. Schuhmacher, J. Die seelischen Volks- 
krankheiten im deutschen Mittelalter. (Common 
psychological ills in the German middle ages.) 
Berlin: Junker & Diinnhaupt, 1937. RM. 3.60.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

_336. Schumacher, H.C. Conduct and personality 
disorders in pituitary dyscrasias. Ohio St. med. J., 
1937, 33, 1209-1212.— R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


337. Schwarte, W. Uber Reflexepilepsie. (Re- 
flex epilepsy.) Bottrop i. W.: Postberg, 1938. Pp. 
28.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


338. Sclare, I. M. Mental nursing in observation 
wards. Baltimore: William Wood, 1938. Pp. 
xii + 266. $2.00.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


339. Shuttleworth, F. K. Rosanoff, Handy, and 
Plesset on the etiology of mental deficiency; a 
critical appraisal. J. educ. Psychol., 1938, 29, 374- 
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383.—The writer criticizes three major conclusions 
of ‘‘The Etiology of Mental Deficiency With Special 
Reference to Its Occurrence in Twins’ (Psychol. 
Monog., 1937, 47) by A. J. Rosanoff, L. M. Handy, 
and I. R. Plesset. The conclusions said to be un- 
warranted are: (1) scarcely more than one-half of 
the cases of mental deficiency are of hereditary 
origin; (2) a factor of the highest importance in the 
etiology of mental deficiency is cerebral birth 
trauma; (3) sex is an important factor in intelligence, 
the girls being slightly favored—A. W. Melton 
(Missouri). 

340. Simon, T. Sur la définition de la débilité 
mentale. (On the definition of feeble-mindedness.) 
Groupement frang. Etud. Neuro-Psychopath. infant., 
1938, 1, No. 2, 39-41.—The author proposes several 
objections to the current conception of feeble- 
mindedness, the definition of which he does not 
consider exact. He prefers a concept of intellectual 
weakness to that of mental weakness.—G. Goldman 
(Sorbonne). 

341. Simon, T., Gaultier, —, & Stora, R. Un cas 
didiotie. acquise. (A case of acquired idiocy.) 
Groupement frang. Etud. Neuro Psychopath. enfant., 
1938, 1, No. 2, 26-30.—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 

342. Smith, W. A. Mental hygiene in the state 
board of health. Univ. Texas Publ., 1938, No. 3832, 
5-—10.—The writer reports on the activities of the 
year-old mental hygiene division, and stresses the 
importance, both economic and social, of prevention 
of mental disease though such basic procedures as 
maternal clinics, child guidance clinics, and educa- 
tional and psychological work; and through such 
general medical control measures as the prevention 
of syphilis, reduction of obstetric problems, and 
control of the alcohol and.narcotic situation.—E. D. 
Hunt (Brown). 

343. Sprunt, T. P. Affective disorders in medical 
practice. Ann. intern. Med., 1938, 12, 334-338.— 
W. J. Brogden (Johns Hopkins). 

344. Stiirup,G. K. Beskaeftigelses-, dvelses- og 
arbejds-terapi. (‘‘Busy work-,’’ exercise, and work 
therapy.) Ugeskr. Laeg., 1938, 100, 1040—1042.— 
Occupational therapy is divided into three classes: 
(1) ‘busy work,” which is intended to keep the 
patient occupied with a concrete purpose; this 
kind should be begun as soon as possible after ad- 
mission; (2) exercise therapy, which is prescribed and 
directed by the physician, and is intended to combine 
exercise of affected parts with achievement of a 
concrete nature; exercise per se is often tedious, but 
by combining it with the accomplishment of some 
manual task will serve as an incentive and a pallia- 
tive; (3) work therapy, which also should be in- 
stituted as soon as the patient is fit for it. The 
patient should here engage in real work, either to 
recondition somatopathic patients, or to teach 
routine and regularity to young psychopaths.— JN. 
J. Van Steenberg (Utah). 

345. Takeyama, T. Algolagnie no seishin byéri. 
(Psychopathology of algolagnia.) Psychiat. Neurol. 
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japon., 1938, 42, 592-593—A summary of the 
psychopathology of sadism and masochism.—R. 
Kuroda (Keijo). 

346. Tumiati, C. L’igiene mentale nell’educa- 
zione familiare. (Mental hygiene in family educa- 
tion.) Studium, 1937, No. 10, 217-221.—The inter- 
vention of a physician in family education is justified 
in all cases where he finds individuals who are pre- 
disposed (and consequently vulnerable) to certain 
mental disorders and who are obliged to live with 
psychopathic relatives, or who are being subjected to 
unsuitable pedagogical systems. Mental hygiene 
should always offer remedial suggestions and supply 
compensatory and defense mechanisms.—L. Cane- 
strelli (Rome). 

347. Uhler, A. M. Cast out your devils. New 
York: Stackpole, 1938. Pp. 302. $2.00.—A discus- 
sion of the ‘‘devils’’ of inferiority, sex obsession, 
melancholia and egomania, with therapeutic sugges- 
tions.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

348. Usa, G. [An experimental study upon the 
change of character tendency among nervous 
patients under Dr. Morita’s special treatment for 
“neurasthenia.” |] Psychiat. Neurol. japon., 1937, 
41, 595-603.—Nervous patients who are introverted 
may become extraverted within a few days through 
the rational treatment originated by Morita. The 
version quotient rises by degrees, and those who were 
below normal all come to enter the normal level. 22 
patients were tested in this experiment.—R. Kuroda 
(Keijo). 

349. White, P. L. Mental hygiene in institutions 
of higher learning. Univ. Texas Publ., 1938, No. 
3832, 36-42.—The author discusses the need for 
proper personnel and facilities for the treatment of 
the maladjusted student.—E. D. Hunt (Brown). 


350. Wolff, E., & Lachmann, G. S. Hysterical 
blindness in children; report of two cases. Amer. 
J. Dis. Child., 1938, 55, No. 4.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 

351. Wyatt, E. Mental hygiene in the division of 
child welfare. Univ. Texas Pubdl., 1938, No. 3832, 
17-19.—Cases are given showing the need for the 
establishment of child guidance clinics in the state.— 
E. D. Hunt (Brown). 

352. Wyrsch, I. Uber “Mischpsychosen.” (On 
the ‘‘mixed psychoses.”) Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1937, 159, 668ff.—18 cases of mixed psychoses are 
classified into two groups. In the first group there is 
a basal schizophrenic condition, plus manic and 
depressive phases; the psychosomatic constitution 
of these cases is termed asthenic-schizoid. In the 
second group the clinical syndromes vary with phases 
of affective change which occur with acute catatonic 
symptoms and disappear at the same time. The 
constitution here is asthenic-syntonic.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Brown). 

353. Zohren, J. Beitrige zur Religionspsycho- 
pathologie. (Contributions to the psychopathology 
of religion.) Nervenarzt, 1938, 11, 283-290.—The 


author treats the clinical case of a non-psychotic 
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demoniac and two border cases with partly super- 
stitious anthroposophical and partly schizophrenic 
Einstellung.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


[See also abstracts 77, 164, 205, 215, 222, 363, 383, 
474, 528, 533, 539, 555, 574, 575, 586, 589, 590, 594, 
600, 602. ] 
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354. Abel, T. M. Free design of limited scope as 
a personality index. Character & Pers., 1938, 7, 
50-62.—The task was to draw a free design with 19 
straight lines and 6 curved lines within a 4” x 6” 
rectangle. There were seven groups of subjects: 
schizophrenic patients, a typical high school group, 
a group of industrial school girls, one of normal 
adults, one of Navajo Indians, one of Balinese of 
Bajoeng, and one of subnormals. The outstanding 
characteristic of the schizophrenic patients was the 
meticulous adherence to instructions; marked ab- 
sence of originality and creativeness were character- 
istic of normal white and Indian groups. The 
Balinese had great difficulty in organizing the mass of 
material presented in the task; their drawings were 
aggregates of discrete items.—M. O. Wilson (Okla- 
homa). 


355. Althoff, F. Die strukturtypologischen Zu- 
sammenhinge von Persénlichkeit, Sprache und 
Weltanschauung. Eine empirisch-psychologisch Un- 
tersuchung mit Anwendung auf Fragen der Pida- 
gogik. (The structure-typological relationships be- 
tween personality, language, and _ philosophical 
point of view. An empirical-psychological study, 
with application to problems of education.) Quaken- 
briick: Kleinert, 1933. Pp. 57—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 

356. Anderson, J. M. Change and personality. 
J. Phil., 1938, 35, 505-517.—Change is concretely 
and peculiarly manifested in each continuant 
personality. This change is manifested by the 
tension which each continuant personality evidences 
in relating itself to the world. This drive toward 
relation to the world is the constant character which 
gives the impression of unchanging personality. 
This drive, being the basis of personality, is not 
limited to any faculty, but may take any form and 
evidence its presence by noetic, artistic, or moral 
action.—J. G. Miller (Harvard). 


357. Bartels, E. Experimentelle Untersuchungen 
iiber die Materialtduschung, unter besondere Be- 
riicksichtigung der Persénlichkeitsforschung. (Ex- 
perimental investigations on material illusions, with 
special reference to personality study.) Untersuch. 
Psychol. Phil., 1937, 11, No. 5. Pp. 37.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 

358. Boda, S. v. Perstnlichkeitsforschung und 
Typenforschung. (The investigation of personality 
and of types.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1938, 101, 173- 
204.—Through a survey of recent central European 
literature, the opposition between the personologica! 
and typological approaches is clarified. The study 
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of personality refers to central, organismic, indi- 
vidualized properties, and is characterized by a 
theoretical interest. Typological study has an 
entirely practical bent and covers the field of indi- 


vidual differences. The object stressed by the 


latter is the reduction of types along various dimen- 


sions to ideal dichotomies. The two modes of 
investigation, however, are capable of being very 
closely co-ordinated. Of especial significance for 
typological analysis is the individual's mode of 
abreaction—H. D. Spoerl (American International 
College). 

359. Boda, S. v. Persénlichkeitsstruktur und 
Persénlichkeitspriifung. (Personality structure and 
personality testing.) Industr. Psychotech., 1938, 15, 
97-111.—A practical and thorough test system of 
individual personality cannot be established without 
a genuine theoretical understanding of the funda- 
mentals of temperament, character and personality. 
A definition of temperament is given as: a somatic 
constitution, an individual totality of dynamic, 
temper, rhythm, and mood factors. Character in a 
restricted sense is the internal art and science of 
directing one’s life. Personality is a combination of 
the two, with its determinants seen in both the 
external and internal characteristics. In order, 
therefore, to test any individual by the questionnaire 
method the following must be covered: (1) a com- 
plete and exact numerical psychological test of 
motion and energy factors; (2) a complete examina- 
tion through all the necessary special abilities; and 
(3) a complete examination through a good applied 
and deep-searching observation. A bibliography of 
23 titles is added.—J. C. G. Seidl (Manhattan 
College). 

360. Bose, G. Ambivalence. Calcutta med. J., 
1938, 34, No. 2—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


361. Dexter, E. S. Personality traits related to 
conservatism and radicalism. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 
35, 498.—Abstract.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


362. Ebaugh, F. G., & Rees, M. H. The per- 
sonality study as an aid in the teaching of psycho- 
biology. J. Ass. Amer. med. Coll., 1938, 13, 176-179. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


363. Elster, H. M. Wie iiberwindet man Schiich- 
ternheit und Lebensangst? (How does one over- 
come shyness and life anxiety?) Dresden: Ru- 
dolph’sche Verlbh., 1938. Pp. 165. M. 2.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 


364. Farnsworth, P. R. A genetic study of the 
Bernreuter personality inventory. J. genet. Psy- 
chol., 1938, 52, 3-13.—319 male Stanford University 
freshmen were given the Bernreuter inventory, and 
groups of about 50 were retested at intervals of one, 
two, and three years. Additional freshmen were 
tested in each of these three years to guard against 
possible general cultural changes. Slight shifts of 
this sort were found. Reliabilities and intercorrela- 
tions were similar to those found by other investiga- 
tors. No significant changes on any of the six scales 
occurred during the period, r’s for the one-vear 
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retest ranging from .70 to .77, for two years from .56 
to .74, and those for three years from .44 to .72. 
71.35% of the items were answered in the same way 
after one year, 65.45% after two years, and 64.91% 
after three years.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 


365. Fiirstenberg, H. E. Experimentelle Unter- 
suchungen iiber die Zusammenhinge des binok- 
ularen Tiefensehens mit dem Persénlichkeitstypus. 
(Experimental investigations on the relationships of 
binocular depth perception to personality type.) 
Untersuch. Psychol. Phil., 1937,12, No.1. Pp. 45.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

366. Gardner, J. W. Individual differences in 
aspiration-level in a standard sequence of objective 
success and failure situations. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 
35, 521.—Abstract.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


367. Hecht, K. M. H. Die Ausgliederung des 
Charakters in Charakterziige. (The classification of 
character in character sketches.) Hamburg: Riegel, 
1938. Pp. 78. M.3.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


368. Hertz, M. R. Scoring the Rorschach ink- 
blot test. J. genet. Psychol., 1938, 52, 15-64.— 
300 high school students served as subjects in this 
attempt to increase the uniformity of procedure and 
the objectivity of scoring of this test. Criteria were 
determined for scoring the various factors, and 
“frequency tables were compiled to provide stand- 
ards of normality for certain of the test categories." 
“Standardization of the procedure and of the tech- 
nique simplified the administration of the test and 
increased the efficiency of the examiners. It gave 
greater uniformity and objectivity to the scoring, 
which later aided materially in determining whether 
the test is reliable or valid.’ The writer feels that 
the tables and criteria may be of value to other 
Rorschach examiners.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 


369. Heyde, J. E. Das Wesen des Charakters. 
(The essence of character.) JIndustr. Psychotech., 
1938, 15, 210-211.—Misunderstandings are caused 
by the broad scope of the common conception of 
character. The real essence of character is found in 
each man’s soul. It is that which first becomes 
aware of the ego as different from another person. 
It begins with a search of self and reaches its com- 
plete understanding of self as the ultimate aim. 
The essence of character is, therefore, the soul of 
man itself.—J. C. G. Seid] (Manhattan College). 


370. Kuznets, G. M. An analysis of a group of 
most differentiating items of the Thurstone per- 
sonality schedule. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 525.— 
A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


371. Ligon, E. M. Positive mental hygiene in 
personality development. Jn Charpentier, R. [Ed. } 
II® Congrés International d’Hygiéne Mentale, Paris, 
19-23 Juillet, 1987. Cahors: Coueslant, 1938. Pp. 
265-268.—A report of some results of a program of 
character research. The principle discussed is the 
value of personality development through emphasis 
upon positive interpretations of quantitative psy- 
chological measurements. A_ personality profile 
including 57 traits is the basis upon which recom- 
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mendations are made. These recommendations 
consist largely in emphasizing a child’s strengths, 
with a minimum of reference to his weaknesses. 
The ease of application of this method and theory 
creates a new challenge to religious educators as well 
as to the psychologists in guidance fields —R. E. 
Trumbull (Union). 

372. Panara,C. ‘‘Reazione’’ psichica abnorme in 
soggetto normale. (Psychologically abnormal ‘‘re- 
actions’’ in a normal subject.) G. Med. milit., 1937, 
85, 990-994.—The author describes a case in which 
the psychological reactions could not be traced to 
pathological or characterological causes, but seemed 
to come from subconscious or racial stimuli found 
in a healthy, sane individual.— L. Canestrelli (Rome). 


373. Pickford, R. W. Imagination and the non- 
sense syllable: a clinical approach. Character & 
Pers., 1938, 7, 19-40.—Nonsense syllables not only 
fail to overcome the difficulty in obviating pre- 
established associations when used as stimulus 
material, but may actually arouse more odd and 
variable responses than sense material. Therefore 
the nonsense unit is suggested as possible material 
for exploring clinically the realm of imagination. 
It is suggested as a good supplement to the ink blot. 
Illustrative materials and case records are presented. 
—M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


374. Remmers, H. H. The learning and forget- 
ting of attitudes. Proc. Ind. Acad. Sci., 1938, 47, 
213.—Abstract.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 


375. Sait, E.M. Progressive changes in the level 
of aspiration within learning. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 
35, 521-522.—Abstract.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


376. Talbert, E.L. Saint Augustine sociologically 
viewed. Character & Pers., 1938, 7, 63-67.— 
‘‘Augustine’s life is the history of repeated attempts 
to gain an internal balance of drives, a harmony 
articulating with pressures of a succession of environ- 
ments. His yearning for intimacy, first finding its 
object in individuals and friends, is later satisfied 
by confidence that he belongs to a society of spirits 
living, dead, and to be created. . . . The wish for 
security is manifest in the acceptance of that part 
of the mores which, guaranteed by revelation, 
promises a beatific existence without end. The 
wish for new experience .. . is followed by the 
substitutional exhilaration of clarifying, expanding, 
and defending the faith against schism and attack 
from outside.""—M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


377. Thorpe, L. Psychological foundations of 
personality. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1938. Pp. 
xvi + 602. $3.50.—The author has made a com- 
prehensive survey of the literature from all fields of 
psychology touching upon the problems of per- 
sonality and has organized this material into a 
presentation of the basic conceptions of the nature, 
organization, and development of personality. The 
book contains a total of 11 chapters, each sub- 
divided into 4 to 7 parts and each of which lists 
discussion questions, recommended readings, and a 
footnote bibliography. Chapter headings are as 
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follows: the concept of personality ; biological founda- 
tions of personality; educability of the personality: 
I. The nature and origin of intelligence, II. The 
influence of favorable opporturity upon intellectual 
status; the dynamics of personality; emotional 
conditioning and personality; the nature and 
development of personality traits; mechanisms of 
personality disturbance; personality adjustment and 
integration; physiological appraisals of character and 
personality ; psychological measurements of character 
and personality. Subject and author indexes are 
given.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


[See also abstracts 106, 244, 249, 277, 287, 348, 381, 
431, 453, 471, 476, 481, 496, 523, 574, 603, 617. | 
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378. Bartlett, H. M. Why do we study function? 
Bull. Amer. Ass. med. soc. Workers, 1938, 11, 37-54. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

379. Beitzke, H. Pathologisch-anatomische Un- 
tersuchungen an Selbstmérdern. (Pathological! 
anatomical investigations on suicides.) Wien. klin 
Wschr., 1938, 51, 625-628.—223 bodies of suicides 
were studied. In 10% there was a pathological 
disturbance of mental activity, in 20% an injury 
to the power of judgment, and in 30% a severe 
injury to the feeling for life. Persons not mentall) 
normal choose methods of death that mutilate them 
(Ollendorff) scarcely oftener than those who commit 
the act in passion (Stelzner). The brain and kidneys 
of every suicide had to be studied microscopically and 
bacteriologically —P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

380. Bennett, C.C. An inquiry into the genesis of 
poor reading. Teach. Coll. Contr. Educ., 1938, No. 
755. Pp. viii + 139.—50 poor readers (teachers' 
judgment plus several tests) from the second and 
third grades were matched individually on the basis 
of sex, grade, chronological age, and mental age with 
normal readers. The poor readers were not markedly 
different in home background, basic physical endow- 
ment including vision and manual dominance, 
personality and social characteristics, leisure interests 
and activities, or reading experience. Case studies 
of several individuals are given. Caution is advised 
in accepting generalizations about the etiology of 
poor reading. The bibliography lists 85 titles.—J. 
M. Stalnaker (Princeton). 


381. Block, H. L. An approach to attitude 
measurement. Psychologists League J., 1938, 2, 
64-67.—Attitudes are often conceived of as “‘dis- 
positions’’; this leads to the notion of an attitude as 
a static entity. Likewise, the lack of recognition 
that attitudes are reflections of social phenomena 
has led to the problem of ‘‘consistency of opinion.” 
Split-half reliabilities do not consider the logic in- 
volved in the set of questions. Attitudes have a 
social basis. The interrelationships among events 
must be studied, so that logically consistent attitude 
questionnaires can be constructed. Attitude is 
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defined as ‘‘an interrelated set of opinions organized 
around a set of reference.”’ Quantification of results 
is difficult from this formulation. It is suggested 


that scales be made up of items stating simple facts. 
Patterns of response of known groups must then be 
determined before the scale can be used for experi- 
mental groups.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 


382. Boas, F. [Ed.] General anthropology. 
Boston: Heath, 1938. Pp. 792. $4.00.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 


383. Bravi, A. Di alcune differenze psicologiche 
e tendenziali psicopatiche fra le razze libiche, araba 
ed israelitica. (Some psychological differences and 
psychopathic tendencies in the Libyan, Arab, and 
Jewish races.) Boll. Soc. med.-chir. Bresciana, 1937, 
11, 34-42; 79-112.— L. Canestrelli (Rome). 


384. Britt, S. H. Blood-grouping tests and more 
“cultural lag.’”?” Minn. Law Rev., 1938, 22, 836-842. 

-Two situations of the past year which focus atten- 
tion on the problem of ‘‘time lag” as related to court 
acceptance of the blood-grouping tests for non- 
parentage are discussed: (1) the history of a recent 
California case; (2) the failure of enactment of blood- 
grouping laws which were proposed in several state 
legislatures.—E. D. Hunt (Brown). 


385. Brown, W. The psychological basis of ethics, 
with some observations on group morality. Charac- 
ter & Pers., 1938, 7, 1-13.—Ethics is the science 
which deals with what ought to be, while psychology 
is a natural science, stressing only the laws of se- 
quence in mental processes. The author attempts 
to state a new relationship between these two 
sciences. Kant’s imperative stated that what one 
ought to do one could do. The utilitarians and 
hedonists generalized thus: ‘“‘Act in this way if you 
want to achieve the greatest happiness for the 
greatest number.”’ Brown, on the other hand, holds 
that our duty should be regulated by our power; the 
more ability we have the greater should be our 
obligation. Implications of this imperative are 
discussed with respect to the individual, the group 
and the nation.—M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


386. Buck, P. H. Vikings of the sunrise. New 
York: Stokes, 1938. Pp. 348. $3.50.—The author 
tells the story of the settlement of the Pacific Islands 
by a Stone Age people, and gives an interpretation 
of the ancient history and culture of the Polynesians 
who colonized every habitable island —R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Brown). 


387. Bugg, E. G. Musical discrimination in 
musically trained and untrained subjects. Psychol. 
Bull., 1938, 35, 498-499.— Abstract—A. W. Melton 


(Missouri). 


388. Cabot, R. Christianity and sex. New York: 
Macmillan, 1938. Pp. 78.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 


_ 389. Champion, S. G. Racial proverbs. New 
York: Macmillan, 1938. Pp. 767. $10.00.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 
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390. Clarke, F. M., & Skully, J. H. Guidance 
problems in Connecticut C.C.C. camps. J. educ. 
Res., 1938, 32, 131-137.—The Bregman revision of 
the army alpha was given to 850 unselected indi- 
viduals in C.C.C. camps, the Thorndike-McCall 
reading scale to 150, the Bernreuter personality 
inventory to 200, and a questionnaire designed to 
sample interests to 500. The results are given for 
each test, and indicate a wide distribution of mental 
ability and amount of schooling, further complicated 
by the heterogeneity of the group as regards per- 
sonality traits—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

391. Covello, L. Language usage in Italian 
families. Atlantica, 1934, 16, 369-371.—Of 593 
boys of Italian parentage in a New York City high 
school Italian class, only 9% had parents speaking 
English exclusively in the home; the boys spoke 
English or a combination of English and Italian in 
the home, with the exception of 2% who spoke 
Italian with their parents. The psychological and 
sociological effects of pressure for rapid Americaniza- 
tion of first, second, and third generation Italians is 
discussed.— E. D. Hunt (Brown). 

392. Davis, E. A. Developmental changes in the 
distribution of parts of speech. Child Develpm., 
1938, 9, 309-317.—-Over the age range 314 to 914 
years, the percentage distribution of children’s use 
of parts of speech changes very little, though use of 
nouns and regular verbs increases with age and use 
of pronouns, conjunctions, and prepositions de- 
creases. Nouns referring to human beings are used 
more frequently with advancing age, and those 
referring to animals are used less frequently. Age 
and sex differences in the distribution of the parts 
of speech are of the pattern described by previous 
investigators.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

393. Dilthey,W. Das Erlebnis und die Dichtung. 
(Experience and poetry.) Leipzig: Teubner, 1938. 
RM. 10.80.—The psychological experiences of 
Lessing, Goethe, Novalis, and Hélderlin are con- 
sidered in relation to their works.—G. F. J. Lehner 
(Vermont). 

394. Doll, E. E. Pattern in culture. Train. Sch. 
Bull., 1938, 35, 61-71.—Adopting the psychic unity 
of mankind and the primacy of rational thought as 
fundamental hypotheses, it is concluded that all 
cultures pass through the same succession of phases. 
One point of view is to arrange cultures on a scale of 
cultural modes, and another is to stress the role of 
local pattern in the understanding of a given society. 
The beliefs and customs of any culture may be 
viewed as conventional, sacred, or secular. The 
concept of local pattern must not be followed to 
extremes or used to the exclusion of other methods 
of approach. Local pattern is but one of many 
approaches to the study of culture.—E. M. Achilles 
(Columbia). 

395. Dyk, W. Son of Old Man Hat; an Navaho 
autobiography. (Introd. by Edward Sapir.) New 
York: Harcourt, 1938. Pp. 392. $3.50.—The life 
story of a Navaho, which portrays Indian culture in 
detail— R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 
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396. Efron, D., & Foley, J. P., Jr. Mimica y 
situaci6n social. (Gesture and social situation.) 
Columna, 1938, 18-32.—Translation of the paper 
reported in Psychol. Bull. (see XI: 1390), and Z. 
Sosialforsch. (see XI: 5208).—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 


397. Emery, T. E. Why stammer? J. Maine 
med. Ass., 1937, 28, 217-218.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 


398. Ethel, G. Writing your novel. Portland, 
Ore.: Scholastic Press, 1938. Pp.ix + 273. $2.50.— 
This essay concerns the nature of literature. The 
novel is treated as a phenomenon of human behavior, 
as a natural product of a social environment, and as 
facilitating adjustment to this environment. The 
author elaborates the scientific attitude in the field of 
literature, examines, exposes and rejects the romantic 
escapist art, and espouses that realism which finds 
error useless and truth the means to a better life.— 
R. H. Gundlach (Washington). 


399. Fairbairn, W. R. D. The ultimate basis of 
aesthetic experience. Brit. J. Psychol., 1938, 29, 
167-181.—In a former paper the author dealt with 
the psychology of the artist; this deals with the 
psychology of the beholder and the significance of 
the work of art as a source of aesthetic experience. 
The latter is defined as the experience which occurs 
in the beholder when he discovers an object which 
functions for him symbolically as a means of satis- 
fying his unconscious emotional needs. The work 
of art must be able to produce in the beholder an 
impression of the “integrity of the object’’; but, in 
order to do so, it must at the same time provide a 
release for the emotions which imply the destruction 
of the object, and thus satisfy his need for restitution. 
—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 


400. Fairbanks, G., & Pronovost, W. Vocal pitch 
during simulated emotion. Science, 1938, 88, 382- 
383.—Six amateur male actors were given the same 
passage to be read. One time each read it to indicate 
contempt, another time to indicate grief, and the 
same for anger, fear, and indifference. Phonograph 
records were made. Then 64 observers were fur- 
nished with a sheet containing a list of 12 emotional 
states, among which were those simulated, and asked 
to judge each recording according to the emotional 
state it indicated. High correlations were found 
between the state intended to be portrayed and the 
judgments of the observers. Analysis of the vocal 
pitch used for each emotion and the range of pitches 
used as each actor read the passage indicate that 
each emotion appears to have a characteristic com- 
parative pitch level which may be as much as an 
octave removed from another emotion.—F. A. 
Mote, Jr. (Brown). 

401. Farnsworth, P. R. Hurdles to be overcome 
in the psychology of music. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 
525.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 

402. Ferguson, L. W. An item analysis of Peter- 
son’s “‘war’’ scale. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 521.— 
Abstract.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 
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403. Fletcher, J. M. Psychology and the problem 
of social ideologies. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 512.— 
Abstract.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


404. Foster, J. H. An approach to fiction through 
the characteristics of its readers. Libr. Quart., 
1936, 6, 124-174.—The works of 254 authors of 
fiction were classified by type and quality, and 
correlated with the age, sex, education, and occupa- 
tion of their readers.—E. D. Hunt (Brown). 


405. Gemelli, A. Observations sur le phonéme 
au point de vue de la psychologie. (Remarks on the 
phoneme from the point of view of psychology.) 
Acta psychol., Hague, 1938, 4, 83-112.—See XIII: 
407.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


406. Gemelli, A. Nuovo contributo allo studio 
delle vocali. (New contribution to the study of 
vowels.) Boll. Soc. ital. Biol. sper., 1937, 12, No. 6, 
206—208.—Electro-acoustic studies on the dynamic 
structure of vowels.— L. Canestrelli (Rome). 


407. Gemelli, A. Osservazioni sul fonema dal 
punto di vista della psicologia. (Observations on the 
phoneme from the psychological point of view.) 
Valsalva, 1937, 13, 528-552.—The author deals with 
the discussions on the reality of the phoneme which 
Tawddell and Andrade have recently engaged in, 
discussions in which each writer has interpreted in 
his own way the results on previous studies made 
by Gemelli on the electro-acoustics of language. 
Basing his conclusions on recent electro-acoustical 
experiments, Gemelli shows that the phoneme is a 
physical, a physiological, and a psychological unit, 
and that the physical, physiological, and psycho- 
logical phonemes are not the same thing but are 
corresponding realities.— L. Canestrelli (Rome). 


408. Gordon, K. George Meredith as psycho- 
logist. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 522—523.—Abstract. 
—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


409. Greene, E. B. Michigan vocabulary profile. 
J. higher Educ., 1938, 7, 383-389.—There are two 
equivalent forms of 30 multiple choice items in each 
of the following fields: commerce, human relations, 
government, physical science, biological science, 
mathematics, fine arts, and sports. The 30 items 
in each field are arranged in ten levels of difficulty. 
Tests can be scored for each of the eight divisions or 
fields and for the total. High correlations are found 
between equivalent tests in the two fields, low corre- 
lations among the fields—R. A. Brotemarkle (Penn- 
sylvania). 

410. Greene, J. S. Speech disorders—a national 
rehabilitation problem. Rehabilit. Rev., 1938, 12, 
45-60.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


411. Gundlach, R. H. Student attitudes on war 
and peace. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 522.—Abstract. 
—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


412. Gwinner, K. Uber Aussprachefehler der 
R-Laute. (Concerning the mispronunciation of R- 
sounds.) Arch. Sprach. Stimmheilk., 1937, 1, 193- 
225.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 
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413. Haldane, J. B. S. Heredity and politics. 
$2.50.—(Not 


New York: Norton, 1938. Pp. 202. 
seen). 

414. Harrington, J.P. The American Indian sign 
language. Indians at Work, 1938, 5, No. 12, 25-30. 
—Concluding section 2 (see XII: 6010), an analysis 
of 36 line drawings of hand signs is given, based on 
what Indian sign users and language speakers them- 
selves see in the signs.—J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 


415. Harrington, J.P. The American Indian sign 
language. Indians at Work, 1938, 6, No. 1, 24-32; 
No. 3, 24-29.—The work of Major-General Hugh 
L. Scott in filming the American Indian sign language 
is reported. A council of 14 Indian sign-users, 
representing nearly as many northern tribes of the 
western plains area, convened at Browning, Mon- 
tana, in 1930 for three and a half days of photog- 
raphy. Section 2 discusses the additions made to 
the Scott material —J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 


416. Hartmann, W. Zur Frage der Bewegungs- 
form der Stimmlippen. (On the problem of the 
form of movement of the vocal cords.) Arch. ges. 
Phon., 1938, 2, 133-145.—In the larynx of the calf 
the full upward amplitude is somewhat greater than 
the lateral. In the human larynx the two ampli- 
tudes are equal. A fairly considerable upward 
motion continues during the opening phase. Differ- 
ences in the types of oscillation are most probably 
due to different frequencies in the animal and human 
specimens.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

417. Hellmer-Wullen, H. v. Rassenchaos und 
Negerproblem in Amerika. (Race chaos and the 
negro problem in America.) Arch. Rass.- u. GesBiol., 
1937, 31, 28-33.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

418. Hill, L. B. A contribution from psychology 
to the understanding of family life today. Family, 
1938, 19, No. 5.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


419. Hogbin, H.I. Social reaction to crime: laws 
and morals in a native community in New Guinea. 
J. R. anthrop. Inst., 1938, 58, No. 1.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Brown). 

420. Héningswald, R. Beitraige zur Psychologie 
des Lesens. (Contributions to the psychology of 
reading.) Acta psychol., Hague, 1938, 4, 62-82.— 
A discussion of the behavioral processes in reading 
and their hearing upon a naturalistic treatment of 
the psychology of thought. Acknowledging the 
contributions of Erdmann and Dodge, the author 
considers (1) saccadic movement in relation to 
peripheral vision, (2) speed of reading and its bearing 
on meaningfulness, (3) types of reading movements 
and the grouping of materials, and (4) the continuity 
of thought in reading. Some epistemological infer- 
ences are partly drawn.—R. C. Givier (Tufts). 


421. Hurston, Z.N. Tellmyhorse. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott, 1938. Pp. 275. $3.00.—The author, 
who went to Haiti and Jamaica on a Guggenheim 
fellowship, presents the detailed accounts of an 
initiate into the esoteric ceremonies of the savage 
cults of the islands. Part I presents the cults, and 
the position of women, in Jamaica; Part II discusses 
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politics and personalities of Haiti; Part III gives a 
vivid account of voodooism in Haiti. Voodoo is 
seen as the worship of natural forces, but the sym- 
bolism is no better understood than that of other 
religions and consequently is taken too literally. 
The author presents the case history of a ‘‘zombie”’ 
she visited in one of the hospitals, and concludes with 
the physician in charge that zombiism is not a matter 
of awakening the dead as the Haitians believe, but 
one of the semblance of death induced by some drug 
known to a few. It is evident that it produces a 
permanent psychosis; the victims can move and act, 
but cannot formulate thought or speak. An ap- 
pendix gives numerous songs of worship to voodoo 
gods.— E. D. Hunt (Brown). 


422. Hylan, M. Working with the unmarried 
father. Soc. Work Technique, 1938, 3, 189-192.— 
M. Keller (Butler Hospital). 


423. Jaide, W. Das Wesen des Zaubers in den 
primitiven Kulturen und in den Islandsagas. (The 
nature of magic in primitive cultures and in the 
Icelandic sagas.) Borna: Noske, 1937. Pp. 190. 
RM. 7.50.—The author is concerned primarily with 
the psychological basis of reality (matter) and time in 
primitives and as depicted in Icelandic sagas.—P. 
L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

424. Jenkins, I. The daydreams of democracy. 
Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 510-511.—Abstract.— 
A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


425. Jensen, M. B. Some psychological aspects 
of extreme reading disability. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 
35, 517-518.—Abstract.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


426. Kanter, A. H., & Kohn, A. S. And the 
stutterer talked. Boston: Bruce Humphries, 1938. 
Pp. 236. $2.00.—The principal character, a boy, 
is presented as he enters school; episodes from his 
life in school and college and later, with dialogues 
with other characters, are used to present the main 
thesis. The underlying cause of stuttering is an 
inherited nervous constitution prone to various 
states of instability. Such a constitution finds 
difficulty in making a normal adjustment following 
traumatic experiences. General motor and emotional 
disturbances involving speech defects follow. Un- 
happy incidents resulting from the speech impair- 
ment increase the difficulty and gives rise to a morbid 
fear of social intercourse involving speech. The fear 
and anxiety resulting from the fear of stuttering 
increase the emotional tensions. Therapy requires 
that the stutterer face the facts of his state, cease 
trying to avoid stuttering, relax both mentally and 
physically, and cease avoiding people and difficult 
words. The task is that of bringing the speech 
mechanism under automatic control.—C. V. Hudgins 
(Clarke School). 

427. Kern, H. Die Seelenkunde der Romantik. 
(The psychology of romanticism.) Berlin: A. Boss, 
1937. Pp. 61. RM.1.50.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

428. Kérner, T. Zur Frage der Differenzierung 
der psychologischen und etymologischen Grundlage 
der sogenannten ‘‘Seelen-” Begriffe im Austrone- 
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sischen. (Concerning the question of differentiating 
the psychological and etymological basis of the so- 
called ‘‘soul’’ concept in Austronesia.) Z. Ethn., 
1937, 69, 23-27.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

429. Kroeber-Keneth, L. Bericht iiber eine 
“‘Qualifikationskartei.”” (A report on a ‘“‘qualifica- 
tions chart.) Industr. Psychotech., 1938, 15, 238- 
243.—The chart is based upon consecutive samples 
of handwriting of employees, which are interpreted 
for; personality, social adjustment, reserve, care- 
fulness, educability, and judgment. The samples 
are taken semi-annually, and are interpreted and 
plotted on a graph showing the gradual rise and fall 
and the interdependence of these traits over a period 
of eight years. It is recommended that such a 
profile chart be recorded for all employees in order to 
aid in keeping all harmoniously adjusted.—J. C. G. 
Seidl (Manhattan College). 

430. LaPiere, R. T. Collective behavior. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1938. Pp. xiii+ 577. $4.00. 
—This book is a survey of the data on social inter- 
actions (collective behavior) in which ‘‘the person- 
ality of the human being is acquired.” Designed 
as a second course in social psychology, Part I 
defines collective behavior, describes factors and 
processes affecting social interaction, and presents 
a classification of collective behavior; Part II dis- 
cusses cultural interactions (institutional, conven- 
tional, regimental, and formal behavior); Part III 
describes recreational interactions; Part IV considers 
the interactions involved in social control, and Part 
V discusses various interactions termed escape types. 
Several pages of bibliography and footnotes are 
appended to each chapter.—J. Mc V. Hunt (Brown). 


431. Levy, J.. & Munroe, R. The happy family. 
New York: Knopf, 1938. Pp. 319. $2.75.—Chapter 
I discusses the dev-lopment of children with respect 
to their emotional preparation for marriage; Chapter 
II is an analysis of the types and difficulties of early 
marital adjustment; Chapter III considers the 
problems concerned with extra-marital attachments; 
Chapter IV treats of the specifically sexual adjust- 
ments; Chapter V is a discussion of the longer-time 
problems of adjustment in living together; Chapter 
VI is an enumeration of the economic problems of 
the family; and the last two chapters consider the 
problems of children both in themselves and as they 
affect the parental adjustments. The style is 
informal and illustrated throughout by copious case 
material; the point of view adopted is that of accept- 
ance of individual differences in all departments of 
life and consequent tolerance for self and associates. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


432. Lichtenstein, A. An investigation of reading 
retardation. J. genet. Psychol., 1938, 52, 407-423.— 
18 boys and 2 girls, in whom reading disability seemed 
to be related to physiological or psychological causes, 
were tested by means of the Stanford-Binet intelli- 
gence test, the Gates reading diagnosis tests, and the 
Betts ready-to-read tests. Individual recommenda- 
tions were made. Though a complete check has not 


yet been made, the cases now checked indicate that 
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the difficulties were correctly diagnosed. There is 
some evidence that individual analysis of children 
with marked reading defects does a great deal to 
improve their reading ability —E. Heidbreder (Wel- 
lesley). 

433. Liljegren, S. B. Zur Theorie iiber die 
Entstehung der sog. Lallwérter. (Concerning the 
theory of the origin of so-called ‘“‘lall-words.” 
Anglia, 1938, 62, 7-14.—The author rejects Jesper- 
sen’s theory concerning “‘lall-words.""—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

434. Linke,G. W-+ westgerm. e und i im ags. 
Beda. (W with the West-Germanic e and i in the 
Anglo-Saxon of Bede.) Arch. ges. Phon., 1938, Abt. 
1, 2, 78-88; 177-181.—-P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


435. Maack, A. Zum Melodieverlauf neuhoch- 
deutscher Laute. (The melodic course of modern 
High German sounds.) Arch. ges. Phon., 1938, 2, 
145—155.—Of 847 spoken sounds 693 showed a fairly 
rectilinear run of melody. The melody of the other 
154 cannot be described satisfactorily by a straight 
line. 92.5% of the short vowels, 79.6% of the long 
vowels, 75.1% of the consonants and 72.5% of the 
diphthongs follow, on the whole, a rectilinear trend 
of melody. The syllabic consonants run a straighter 
course than the non-syllabic. Within the vowel- 
groups the various classes of sounds behave differ- 
ently. —P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

436. Magri, F. Biopsicologia del genio politico. 
(The biopsychology of political genius.) G. Clin. 
med., 1937, 18, 1277-1286.—The author discusses the 
characteristics of men predisposed to engage in 
public affairs, giving special attention to the psy- 
chological profiles of Mussolini, Lenin, Kemal 
Pasha, and Wilson. He describes in detail the 
special characteristics of the political genius, such as 
receptivity to change, intuition of reality, and 
originality of conception.— L. Canestrelli (Rome). 


437. Meier, N. C., & Lewinski, R. J. Occupa- 
tional variation in judging trends in public opinion. 
Publ. Opin. Quart., 1938, 2, 442—456.—The standard 
trend of public opinion throughout the nation was 
assumed to be measured by the poll of the Institute 
of Public Opinion (Gallup’s poll). An attempt was 
made to determine how successfully members of 
various occupations could anticipate the actual 
results. Inasmuch as the individual’s own attitude 
was also known, it was possible to estimate to what 
degree the results were a projection of his own feel- 
ings rather than an estimate of facts. Clergymen 
were consistently low in their ability to forecast; 
on some issues salesmen and agents seem most able 
to predict; on others physicians and lawyers. All 
groups disclosed a pronounced tendency toward 
presumption of a greater like-mindedness than was 
warranted by the Institute’s review of the actual 
situation.—R. L. Schanck (Louisiana). 

438. Moore, M. The ingestion of iodine as a 
method of attempted suicide. New Engl. J. Med., 
1938, 219, 383—388.— During a 21-year period, 27% 
of all patients admitted to the Boston City Hospital 
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after suicide attempts had ingested iodine. There 
were approximately twice as many women as men in 
the group. Single and married persons in the group 
were about equally distributed—W. J. Brogden 
(Johns Hopkins). 

439. Neely, T. W. A study of error in the inter- 
view. (Privately publ.): 1938. Pp. 150.—The 
author discusses sources of error in the interview on 
the part of the interviewer and the interviewee. 
It is suggested that an adequate study of the inter- 
view must be a study in social interaction in the 
process of which the social situation, the interviewer, 
the interviewee, the form and type of questions 
asked, and the type of information desired constitute 
a Gestalt. For research study only one of these 
should be varied at a time and the results described 
and compared before generalizations are drawn.— 
F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


440. Ogden, R. M. The psychology of art. New 
York: Scribners, 1938. Pp. 291. $2.50.—Art is 
presented as a natural expression of human nature. 
“We define the aesthetic as a felt behavior, the 
pattern of which lacks discernment. We define 
the artistic, in turn, as the perfection of means to 
ends, a perfection which becomes artful only as the 
means themselves become an end.’ The chapter 
headings are as follows: psychological definition of 
aesthetics; meanings and classifications; elements of 
music; musical expression; literary art; prosody; 
visual representation; color; geometrical design; 
painting and sculpture; tectonic arts; and aesthetic 
education. There are 97 illustrations—W. S, 
ITunter (Brown). 


441. Reals, W. H. Leadership in the high school. 
Sch. Rev., 1938, 46, 523-531.—The author studied 
the leaders and non-leaders of eight high school 
graduating classes, and, holding the factors of curric- 
ulum chosen, sex, age, scholarship, and intelligence 
constant, found that pupil leaders had better school 
attendance, health records, and general appearance; 
had had more broadening experiences; participated 
and led in extramural activities to a greater extent 
than non-leaders; and were more often ‘“only’’ 
children.—(Courtesy J. educ. Res.). 


442. Reko, V. A. Magische Gifte. (Magic 
poisons.) (2nd ed.) Stuttgart: Enke, 1938. Pp. 
218. RM. 7.50.—The author deals with the in- 
toxicating and narcotizing substances of America.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

443. Ricci, A. Dinamismo della scrittura dettata, 
copiata e pensata. (The dynamism of dictated, 
copied, and self-initiated handwriting.) R. C. 
Accad. Sci. med. chir., 1936-1937, 90, 225-236.— 
[he method was that of pressure analysis.—L. 
Canestrelli (Rome). 

444. Sanborn, H. C. Fichte’s closed commercial 
State. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 513-514.—Abstract. 
—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 

_ 445. Schicker, H. Die eunuchoide Stimme und 
ihre hormonale Behandlung. (The ennuchoid voice 
and its hormonal treatment.) Arch. ges. Phon., 
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1938, 2, 161-175.—The author describes five cases 
of hypogenitalism with eunuchoid voice. In some 
cases treatment with testicular extracts led to notice- 
able improvement.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


446. Schmitt, A. Uber den Begriff des Lautes. 
(The concept of the sound.) Arch. ges. Phon., 1938, 
2, 65-77; 3, 161-176.—Considerations on the 
phoneme.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


447. Schiicking, L. L. Die Soziologie der liter- 
arischen Geschmacksbildung. (The sociology of 
the development of literary taste.) (2nd ed.) Leip- 
zig: Teubner, 1938. RM. 5.04.—G. F. J. Lehner 
(Vermont). 

448. Schwab, G. Zur Biologie des Inzests. (On 
the biology of incest.) Mschr. KrimBiol., 1938, 
29, 257-276.—Incest occurs most often between 
fathers of large families and mature daughters. It 
is a degenerative phenomenon, conditioned by other 
social loss of the affected family (separation, death of 
the mother). An incest barrier (inner aversion to 
incest) cannot be discovered either in the fathers or 
the daughters. In about one fourth of the men and 
girls the sexual drive is overwhelming. About half 
of all those who commit incest have led until the 
beginning of the incest commonplace lives. Real 
sexual aberrations are rare. The high percentage of 
pyknics is surprising. —P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

449. Seashore, C. E. Psychology of music. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1938. Pp. xi + 408. $4.00.— 
“Musical talent is not one, but a hierarchy of talents, 
branching out along certain trunk lines into the rich 
arborization, foliage, and fruitage of the tree, which 
we call the ‘musical mind’... . What makes it 
musical is the possession, in a serviceable degree, of 
those capacities which are essential for the hearing, 
the feeling, the understanding, and, ordinarily, for 
some form of expression of music, with a resulting 
drive or urge toward music.’’ Following this chapter 
come three more on the musical medium, the science 
of music, and a musical ornament—the vibrato. 
The remainder of the book may be divided into five 
main sections: (1) the physical aspects of music 
(pitch, intensity, consonance, etc.); (2) learning, 
imagining, thinking, and feeling in music; (3) the 
timbre of band and orchestral instruments, the 
violin, the piano, and the voice; (4) guidance and 
analysis of musical talent; (5) the inheritance of 
musical talent, primitive music, the development 
of musical skills, and musical esthetics. A _bibli- 
ography of 222 titles is listed—F. A. Mote, Jr. 
(Brown). 

450. Senff, A. Analyse von 1000 Selbstmord- 
fallen unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung bevélker- 
ungspolitischer und versicherungstechnischer Be- 
lange. (An analysis of 1000 cases of suicide, with 
special reference to racial-political and technical 
insurance problems.) Berlin: (Inaug. Diss.), 1936. 
Pp. 58.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

451. Shainerman, G. Statistisches tiber das 
kindliche Stammeln. Arch. ges. Phon., 1938, 2, 176- 
196.—The investigations have led to the following 
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results: Children with anomalous teeth often show 
faulty pronunciation. The deaf as compared with 
those of normal hearing showed more faulty pro- 
nunciation, and the left-handed as compared with 
the right-handed. As to age, children from 3 to 5 
show the highest frequency of faulty pronunciation. 
Then follows a middle group between 6and9. Those 
above 9 are least affected. In 115 instances ab- 
normality already existed in the family in the shape 
of dyslalia, stuttering, belated development of 
speech, or “‘bad speaking.’’ Dyslalia cannot always 
be explained by the general laws of phonetics. The 
investigation of word evolution in individual cases 
promises better insight —P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

452. Shea, J. P. A psychological approach to 
forest and human conservation in the south. Psy- 
chol. Bull., 1938, 35, 500.—Abstract.—A. W. Melton 
(Missouri). 

453. Squires, P. C. The creative psychology of 
César Franck. Character & Pers., 1938, 7, 41-49.— 
Franck was very skilful in obtaining gradations of 
color through contrast of tonalities. For him there 
existed a close correlation between tonality and 
“luminosity.’’ Sharp keys were used in order to 
render luminous the idea of redemption. The tone 
F sharp major always represented the Light of 
Paradise. B major was a radiant key, productive of 
inspiration. The answer to the question how far 
these associations were merely symbolic and how far 
synesthesic is not known. Certainly he did not 
experience the quasi-hallucinatory quality of hearing 
possessed by some composers. It is also doubtful 
whether he was equipped with the eidetic imagery of 
Mozart, Beethoven and others—M. O. Wilson 
(Oklahoma). 

454. Squires, P. C. Charles Dickens as crimin- 
ologist. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1938, 29, 170-201. 
—L. Ackerson (Illinois Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search). 

455. Stinchfield-Hawk, S. Dyslexia or reading 
disability. Visual Dig., 1938, 2, 8-12.—The author 
discusses the role of dyslexia in the reading disability 
of a number of children in the first three grades of 
school, and suggests orthoptic training for these 
cases.— R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

456. Stirling, W. F. Apuntes sobre las vocales 
espanolas. (Notes on the Spanish vowels.) Arch. 
ges. Phon., 1938, 2, 156-160.—P. L. Krieger (Leip- 
zig). 

457. Terman, L. M., Buttenwieser, P., Ferguson, 
L. W., Johnson, W. B., & Wilson, D. P. Psycho- 
logical factors in marital happiness. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1938. Pp. xiv + 474. $4.00.—The 
purpose of the study is to construct a predictive 
scale for marital happiness. The subjects were 1133 
married couples and 109 divorced couples (792 
married couples in the main experimental group) liv- 
ing in California. The criterion of happiness is a 


composite of answers to questions about the present 
marriage, and has a distribution with the bulk of the 
answers massed at the happier end of the scale. It 
is correlated against several hundred personality 
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(Bernreuter and Strong), background, and sex adjust- 
ment items, and the more significant are included in 
the final scale. Much new material, especially in the 
field of sex habits, is presented. Appendix I deals 
with correlates of orgasm adequacy in women; 
Appendix II describes special groups; Appendix II] 
presents percentile norms for the personality, back- 
ground, and sex adjustment scales; and Appendix 
IV gives the information schedules used. There are 
indexes, a bibliography of 117 items, and 28 graphs. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

458. Thorpe, L. P. Psychological mechanisms of 
stammering. J. gen. Psychol., 1938, 19, 97-109.— 
Analysis of the results of a detailed clinical study of 
psychological cases of long standing definitely cor- 
roborates the belief that stammering is a reaction of 
the entire system. The functional case reveals 
stammering as the symptom prompted by a network 
of psychological tensions that pervade the entire 
organism. Psychological instruction, hypnosis, nega- 
tive practice, and other methods of relaxing the 
interlocked neuromuscular structures and psycho- 
logical dispositions are discussed. Most of the 
writer's clients acknowledged the presence of a lower- 
level resistance to consciously sought therapeutic 
measures.—E. D. Hunt (Brown). 


459. Torossian, A. A guide to aesthetics. Stan- 
ford University, Calif.: Stanford Univ. Press,1937. 
Pp. vii + 343. $3.25.—The stated purpose of the 
book is to develop an intelligent aesthetic apprecia- 
tion of everything in our experience. The author 
conceives the aesthetic experience as_ primarily 
emotional, wholly contemplative, and invariably 
pleasant. He regards empathy and make-believe as 
essential elements of it. Beauty is not constituted 
by the pleasantness of the aesthetic experience itself, 
but by pleasure either in the success of the artist's 
attempt to express certain values, or in these values 
themselves. Works of art are sensuous objects, 
mainly visual or auditory, “fashioned by man in 
relatively permanent materials for the purpose of 
expressing human values reflecting his desires and 
ideals."" The factors involved in a work of art are 
physical medium, technique, “active forms’’ (e.g. 
the characters in a story), subject matter, and aes- 
thetic medium (viz. actual perceptive elements). 
The values expressed are functional, formal, and 
expressive (i.e. character) values. The motives to 
artistic creation may be the desire for ‘‘pure aesthetic 
knowledge,” for self-expression, for communication 
Four chapters discuss the principal arts, one criti- 
cism, and one the functions of art. The work is 
largely eclectic —C. J. Ducasse (Brown). 

460. Tyrer, A. H. Sex satisfaction and happy 
marriage. New York: Emerson Books, 1938. Pp. 
160.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

461. Wajdyk, B. H., & others. 
type of case work: case presentations. 
Family Welfare Association, 1938. Pp. 61. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

462. Wardill, V.E. M. Gaumenspalte und Gau- 
menspaltensprache. (Cleft palate and cleft palate 
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New York: 
$0.50. 
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speech.) Mschr. Ohrenheilk., 1937, 71, 424.—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

463. Watts,A.W. The legacy of Asia and western 
man: a study of the middle way. Chicago: Univ. 
Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. 205. $3.00.—An attempt 
to relate eastern thought and mysticism to Chris- 
tianity and psychology.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


464. Winslow, C. N. Observations of dominance- 
subordination in cats. J. genet. Psychol., 1938, 52, 
425-428.—This study reports observations on domi- 
nance-subordination behavior in cats as displayed in 
the living quarters of a cat colony. The report 
concerns (1) a comparison of dominance-subordina- 
tion behavioral patterns in cats with those in pri- 
mates as reported by Zuckerman and by Maslow, 
and in domestic fowl as reported by Murchison; (2) 
the relation of dominance-subordination patterns to 
other forms of behavior, such as copulation, feeding, 
and the establishment of social hierarchies.—E. 
Heidbreder (Wellesley). 


465. Witthéft, H. Ein glossographisch-palato- 
graphisches Untersuchungsverfahren. (A _ glosso- 
graphic and palatographic study in method.) 
Arch. ges. Phon., 1938, 2, 146-160.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

466. Young, K., & Oberdorfer, D. Factors in- 
fluencing student political opinion. Pudi. Opin. 
Quart., 1938, 2, 442-456.—In 1936 students’ political 
preference in the presidential election was studied in 
relationship to many other factors. It correlated 
highest with national and local political sympathies, 
father’s preference in 1936, and attitudes toward the 
New Deal; in lesser degree with many other factors; 
and hardly at all with attitudes toward morality, 
newspapers read, class in college, and father’s 
occupation.—R. L. Schanck (Louisiana). 


467. Zwirner, E. L’opposition phonologique et la 
variation des phonémes. Arch. ges. Phon., 1938, 
2, 135-144.—The difference between long and short 
in German constitutes a phonological opposition. 
The duration of sound is only one of its features, 
along with vowel quality, place in word or sentence, 
the closer or looser union with following consonants, 
etc. The physiological and physical phenomena of 
this opposition play a secondary role compared with 
the differences of meaning which it expresses. The 
instrumental values of sound-duration show a 
fortuitous dispersion and mean value for the shorts, as 
well as a fortuitous dispersion and mean value for 
the longs. Psychological investigation shows that 
the moderate dispersion of the shorts and the 
much more considerable dispersion of the longs re- 
main within the liminal values. This may serve as a 
further proof of the fortuitous character of these 
dispersions. At the same time this agrees with the 
Weber-Fechner law.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


[See also abstracts 38, 58, 90, 165, 292, 295, 300, 303, 
324, 335, 346, 353, 354, 478, 496, 498, 516, 532, 542, 
545, 565, 572, 584, 587, 592, 598, 603, 606. | 
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468. Amend, A. Die Kriminalitat Deutschlands 
1919-1932. (Criminality in Germany, 1919-1932.) 
Krim. Abh., Exner, 1937, H.27. Pp.96. RM. 2.75. 
—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

469. Bunbury, E., Rudolf, G. de M., & Ling, T. M. 
The psychological aspect of delinquency. Ment. 
Hyg., Lond., 1938, 4, 78-88—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 


470. C. D. —And after the juvenile court? Soc. 
Work Technique, 1938, 3, 193-198—M. Keller 
(Butler Hospital). 


471. Durea, M.A. Personality characteristics of 
juvenile offenders in relation to degree of delin- 
quency. J. genet. Psychol., 1938, 52, 269-283.— 
The study aims at the discovery of traits of person- 
ality which effectively differentiate between subjects 
with the lowest and highest degree of delinquency. 
Groups contrasted for degrees of delinquency were 
selected by means of a delinquency index. By 
means of the Pressey interest-attitude tests, certain 
definite differences were found between the con- 
trasting groups in (1) circumstances considered 
wrong, (2) fear and anxiety states, (3) objects of 
interest, (4) traits admired in others. In general, (1) 
and (4) were most diagnostic of least-serious de- 
linquency, (2) and (3) of most-serious delinquency. 
Differential weighted scores gave a fairly significant 
correlation with the delinquency index. Other forms 
of analysis indicate that differential weighted scores 
below or above certain crucial values may possibly 
be used as a means of forecasting least or most serious 
delinquent careers. Tentative theoretical inter- 
pretations are offered.—E. Heidbreder (Wellesley). 


472. Fink, A. E. Causes of crime. Philadelphia: 
Univ. Pa. Press, 1938. Pp. x + 309. $3.00.—The 
writer reviews various doctrines which have been 
current in the United States about the causes of 
crime from 1800 to 1915. He begins with the 
theories of Gall concerning the relationship between 
phrenology and criminality. The question of in- 
sanity and moral insanity and the beliefs of Isaac 
Ray and Benjamin Rush on these subjects and crime 
are fairly fully discussed. The role of alcohol and 
drugs is indicated. Criminal anthropology, as 
Lombroso understood it, and the physiology of the 
criminal are dealt with in chapters five and six. 
The author then goes on to discussion of the effects 
of heredity, and follows this with a discussion of 
eugenical sterilization. Feeble-mindedness as a 
causal factor, as indicated by various studies, is 
reviewed. The last chapter gives the writer’s con- 
clusions, briefly: ‘‘We stand all ready to conceive of 
the criminal as a biological product as well as a 
product of the environmental forces around him.” 
A very exhaustive bibliography is appended and, in 
addition, an index—C. P. Fitzpatrick (Butler 
Hospital). 


473. Gruhle, H. W. Kriminalitaétsgeographie. 
(Geography of criminality.) Mschr. KrimBiol., 
1938, 29, 277-—288.—Gruhle discusses exhaustively 
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new phenomena on the geographically and racially 
conditioned distribution of delinquents on German 
soil—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


474. Hauser, A. Mental hygiene in the Texas 
prison system. Univ. Texas Publ., 1938, No. 3832, 
11-16.—The writer reports the rehabilitations which 
have resulted from the local physical health program 
and classification and segregation scheme.—E. D. 
Hunt (Brown). 


475. Heininger, R. N. Group work as an aid to 
the treatment of juvenile delinquency. Probation, 
1938, 16, 65-67; 76-78.—- R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

476. Pescor, M. J. Age of delinquents in rela- 
tionship to Rorschach test scores. Publ. Hith Rep., 
Wash., 1938, 53, 852-864.—This is the first of a 
series of articles dealing with the relationship of 
various personal factors to the Rorschach test as 
applied to 476 delinquents admitted to the U. S. 
Northeastern Penitentiary from July 1, 1935 to 
June 1, 1936; the present study deals with relation- 
ship of age to Rorschach test results. As far as 
delinquents are concerned, the age factor within the 
range of 17 to 77 years is of no statistical significance 
in Rorschach test performance. Certain sub-signifi- 
cant tendencies do exist, such as the inclination for 
older men to choose original responses and for the 
younger men to select vulgar replies. The older men 
also tend to give more secondary, form, human, and 
miscellaneous responses (inanimate objects, botani- 
cal terms, etc.) than the younger subjects.— 
(Courtesy Child Develpm. Abstr.). 


477. Reinhardt, H. Der Brandversicherungs- 
betrug. (Fraudulent obtaining of fire insurance.) 
Arch. Kriminol., 1938, 102, 123-146.—A_ psycho- 
logical and sociological study of 230 cases in Bavaria 
and Saxony. About half the persons were agri- 
cultural workers and almost all the industrial 
workers were villagers. They were “‘late’’ criminals 
without previous records; most of them below the 
intellectual level of their social groups; fairly in- 
dustrious, although not independently so. The 
majority were schizothymic leptosomes; pyknics 
were unusual. The motives for the incendiarism 
appeared to be the peasant’s instinctive clinging to 
his home place, doubt as to the permanent solvency 
of the insurance company, the economic bitterness 
which recent years have engendered in the peasant, 
and a last desperate stand against increasing debt.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


478. Sellin, T. Culture conflict and crime. Soc. 
Sci. Res. Coun. Bull., 1938, No. 41. Pp. viii + 116. 
$1.00.—The author scientifically analyzes some of 
the fundamental concepts in criminological research 
and shows how it may be possible to investigate the 
etiological processes in delinquency. He deals with 
“criminology and the way of science,”’ “‘a sociological 
approach to the study of crime causation,’’ “re- 
search procedures,’’ and ‘‘the conflict of conduct 


norms." — K. S. Yum (Chicago). 
479. Vogel, G. Das Milieu des rheinisch-west- 
falischen Industriegebietes im Hinblick auf seine 
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Kriminalitét. (The environment of the Rhine. 
Westphalia industrial region in relation to its 
criminality.) Zeulenroda: Sporn, 1938. Pp. 123. 


M. 4.80.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


[See ‘i abstracts 203, 291, 419, 448, 454, 498, 528, 
563. 
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480. Achilles, P.S. A reply to Dr. Doob’s com- 
ments concerning the Psychological Corporation. 
Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 548-551.—This is a defense 
of the Psychological Corporation against the criti- 
cisms published by L. W. Doob in the same journal. 
—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


481. Banissoni, F. I fattori soggettivi del rendi- 
mento e la cosidetta gioia del lavoro. (The subjec- 
tive factor in work output and the so-called joy of 
work.) Organizs. sci. Lavoro, 1937, 12, 339-341.— 
The author discusses the importance of what is 
called ‘‘the joy of work’”’ considered as an expression 
of the optimal subjective adjustment of the worker 
to his task and as an ameliorating factor in his 
objective production and in his social environment. 
Banissoni reports results from his recent stucies on 
this joy in work in relation to the worker's per- 
sonality. — L. Canestrelli (Rome). 

482. Barnard, C. I. The functions of the execu- 
tive. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1938. Pp 
388. $4.00.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


483. Baumgarten, F. Die Berufseignung der 
Schneiderin. (The vocational qualifications of the 
dressmaker.) Schweiz. Damenschneiderin, 1937, 12, 
381-383, 386-389, 414-415, 420-422; 1938, 13, 125- 
127, 155-156, 162-164, 174-175, 178-179, 188-189, 
195, 211-—212.—In this series of articles the author 
discusses the qualifications of a dressmaker, consid- 
ering such factors as the perception of spatial relations 
in dresses of all kinds and in the different parts of 
each dress (e.g. neck, bust, sleeves, waist, etc.), the 
perception of form and its esthetic possibilities, the 
perception of colors and their effective combinations, 
treatment of the customer, the importance of friendly 
and sympathetic advice concerning dresses for 
different occasions, and prices obtainable for such 
service. (Topics as listed correspond in order to 
references given, although several references may 
refer to the same topic.)—G. F. J. Lehner (Vermont). 


484. Berni, I. J., Maintaining a responsive office 
staff. 7th int. Mgmt Congr., Wash., (Adm. Pap.) 
1938, 74-77.—A “responsive” office staff is a decided 
asset, since it is more efficient than an unresponsive 
one. Responsiveness depends on many factors, 
such as adequate selection of workers for their jobs, 
proper training and stimulation of their efforts, and 
good attitudes on the part of the management.—//. 
Schlosberg (Brown). 


485. DeSilva, H. R. Report of scientific in- 


vestigation of driving skill covering the period from | 


September 1934 to August 1935. Amherst, Mass.: | 


Psychol. Laboratory, Mass. State Coll., 1936. Pp. 
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51. Mimeographed.—The average braking-reaction 
time of about 4000 persons tested was 0.44 second. 
Of 2000 men tested, those about 23 years of age 
showed the fastest braking-reaction time, after 
which the time required increased gradually with 
age. There was a positive correlation between 
steering ability and driving experience.—E. D. Hunt 
(Brown). 

486. DeSilva, H. R. The occasional accident 
driver. Safety Engng., 1938, Sept. Pp. 2 (reprint). 
—A brief popular discussion of some of the causes 
of minor or occasional accidents. DeSilva also 
suggests that it is wise to brace oneself, protecting 
the head, when an accident is seen to be inevitable.— 
H. Schlosberg (Brown). 


487. Elliott, F. R., & Louttit,C. M. Auto braking 
reaction times to visual vs. auditory warning signals. 
Proc. Ind. Acad. Sct., 1938, 47, 220—225.—Braking 
reaction times in a stationary Ford car were recorded 
for 700 subjects. A red light and an auto horn 
were used as stimuli. There was a reliable difference 
of .01 second in favor of the auditory stimulus. 
Men were quicker than women by about .04 second 
with both stimulations. Comparisons between 
occupational groups showed few reliable differences 
except between the extremes, e.g. professional men 
and laborers.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 


488. Fambri, E. La profilassi umana dell’in- 
fortunio. L’instabilita del tono muscolare nella 
diagnosi di predisposizione all’infortunio. (Pro- 
phylaxis in accident cases. The instability of muscle 
tonus found in a diagnosis of predisposition to 
accidents.) Dif. soc., 1936, No. 5, 348-352.— 
Predisposition to accident may be due to acute or 
chronic diseases or even to the constitution of other- 
wise healthy persons. This explains why the ma- 
jority of accident cases are found on examination to 
be confined to a given quarter of the workers in 
industrial concerns.— L. Canestrelli (Rome). 


489. Gemelli, A. Esame psicotecnico dei con- 
ducenti addetti a trasporti pubblici su strada. (Psy- 
chotechnical examination of drivers in public 
transport service on the highways.) R.A. C.J., VI 
Conf. Circolaz. strad., 1937, 3-9.—Ability to drive 
vehicles at high speed, or heavy vehicles in passenger 
or freight service, calls for special aptitudes; since 
much of this driving is done at night, with inter- 
ruption of normal eating and sleeping habits, testing 
of such drivers is best done under working conditions. 
In a study by Lahy a traveling laboratory trailing 
the drivers permitted testing before and during their 
regular runs. Neither the tests used nor the results 
are presented. Conclusions are that excellent 
recuperative power was shown in psychic function, 
in spite of evidence of severe and prolonged fatigue 
in certain fundamental organic functions, the cor- 
rection of which calls for a complete rest. Wide 
individual differences are reported. Further re- 


search, and legislation covering selection and working 
conditions of drivers, are urged.—C. J. Herrick 
(Pennsylvania). 
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490. Gemelli, A. La selezione psicofisiologica dei 
piloti. (The psychophysiological selection of avia- 
tion pilots.) Riv. aero., 1937, 13, 434-454.—The 
author explains the criteria to be used in the psycho- 
technical selection of aviators under present-day 
conditions of flying —L. Canestrelli (Rome). 


491. Gemelli, A. La psicotecnica nella concezione 
corporative della societa. (Psychotechnics in the 
corporative concept of society.) Riv. int. Sci. soc., 
1937, 45, 833-845.—The author attacks the er- 
roneous but not entirely unjustified belief that psy- 
chotechnics is merely a method for the more efficient 
exploitation of labor. Properly defined, psycho- 
technics must draw data from industry, physiology, 
and psychology, and reach conclusions on all aspects 
of human work. Several important types of research 
are stated, and current progress is briefly appraised. 
—C. J. Herrick (Pennsylvania). 

492. Giovanardi, G. Prime osservazioni sulla 
ventilazione di alcuni ambienti di lavoro in rapporto 
con il benessere termico e con il rendimento degli 
operai. (Observations on ventilation of work shops 
as related to comfort and production.) Rass. Med. 
Lav. industr., 1938, 9, 25-32.—There is a close 
correspondence between comfort and atmospheric 
conditions in winter, but not so close a one in 
summer. Production in a candy factory decreased 
with increase of room temperature and was worst at 
26° C. Under similar conditions production in a 
textile plant showed no change.—H. E. Burtt (Ohio 
State). 


493. Harrell, W. Testing cotton mill supervisors. 
Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 500.—Abstract.—A. W. 
Melton (Missouri). 


494. Hische, W. Arbeitserziehung. (Work train- 
ing.) Industr. Psychotech., 1938, 15, 200-210.—A 
summary of the paper read at the 16th Congress of 
the German Society of Psychology at Bayreuth. 
The conclusions arrived at are: through habit 
formation and concentrated training in the skills of 
work, will power is strengthened; through quantita- 
tive and qualitative achievement good work adjust- 
ment can be obtained; and through the habit of 
doing a good job and attention to detail a good will 
toward work can be maintained.—J. C. G. Seidl 
(Manhattan College). 


495. Holcomb, R. L. Alcohol in relation to traffic 
accidents. J. Amer. med. Ass., 1938, 111, 1076-1084. 
—270 drinking drivers involved in personal injury 
accidents who accompanied the persons injured to a 
hospital or were themselves injured were tested by 
urinalysis for alcohol. 1750 drinking drivers, chosen 
at random, had the breath tested for alcohol and 
served as controls for the first group. The time and 
amount of drinking were related to the time and 
number of personal injury accidents—W. J. 
Brogden (Johns Hopkins). 

496. Jaensch, E.R. Die Psychologie und Psycho- 
physiologie der Arbeit bei der Neugestaltung des 
Wirtschaftslebens. (The psychology and psycho- 
physiology of work in the reorganization of economic 
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life.) Z. Psychol., 1937, 141, 129-132.—In a fore- 
word to Stahlschmidt’s study of exercise and fatigue 
as related to personality types, the author charac- 
terizes the new German economic life as a culture of 
the “‘living being’’ in contrast with the vanishing 
cultures of ‘‘dead things’’ and “pure ideas,”’ and 
argues for the study of personality types as an aid in 
furthering this point of view, as well as an absolute 
necessity for the understanding of the relation of the 
worker to his work. Especial reference is made to the 
problem of vocational selection—F. 5S. Keller 
(Columbia). 


497. Johnson, H. M. Biographical methods of 
detecting accident-prone drivers. Psychol. Bull., 
1938, 35, 511-512.—Abstract.—A. W. Melton (Mis- 
souri). 


498. Koch, H. H. Die Zeugenbeweisregeln des 
Inquisitionprozesses im Licht der modernen foren- 
sischen Psychologie. (The rules of evidence for 
examination of witnesses in the light of modern 
forensic psychology.) Hamburg: P. Evert, 1937. 
Pp. 62. RM 3.30.—A short practical discussion of 
the sources of error in testimony and the extent to 
which the rules of evidence contribute to the search 
for objective truth.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


499. Melzer, O. Experimentelle Untersuchungen 
tiber die Eintibung des Schiessens durch Leerschuss 
mit Abkommenskontrolle. (Experimental studies of 
training in shooting without ammunition, with 
control of misses.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1938, 101, 
205—240.—The device employed was a non-electrical, 
mechanically recording practice gun usable without 
ammunition. Experiments were controlled by com- 
parison with preliminary practice on the rifle range 
under various conditions. The analogous results 
obtained lead to the conclusion that the new device 
is an effective medium for practice shooting.—ZWH. 
D. Spoerl (American International College). 


500. Mitchell, J. H. An experiment in the selec- 
tion of sales managers. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 
1938, 12, 308-318.—Among the 183 sales managers in 
one organization, the successful ones, with two 
exceptions, had either a university or a public school 
education, averaged 14 pounds heavier than the 
unsuccessful, and were of the pyknic or cyclothymic 
type. Various tests were given both the successful 
and unsuccessful groups in order to establish a guide 
for further selection. Scores from both groups were 
compared with those made by both salesmen and 
supervisors. Six of the tests gave significant values— 
a vocabulary test, the N.I. I.P. group test 33, a word 
association test (the number of associations made in 
three minutes), a form completion test, a word series 
test (giving the names of as many things that begin 
with “‘s”’ as possible in one minute), and an ink blot 
test. The items were weighted and a mean score of 
174.1 adopted for prospective managers and 106.4 for 
prospective salesmen. ‘The tests are now being used 
as an aid to the selection of managers from the ranks 
of supervisors.’’"—H. Moore (Mt Holyoke). 
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501. Morichini, U., & Hirsch, G. M. Come as- 
sumete il vostro personale? Soluzione integrale de] 
problema. (How do you engage your personne]? 
The integral solution of the problem.)  Societa 
Tipografica Castaldi, 1937. Pp. 50.—L. Canestrelli 
(Rome). 


502. Neumann, E. Psychotechnische Eignungs- 
priifung und Anlernung im Flugmotorenbau. (Psy- 
chotechnical aptitude testing and instruction in air- 
plane motor construction.) Industr. Psychotech., 1938, 
15, 111-162.—Job analyses of 64 types of work are 
presented. Psychological, physical, and background 
studies were made on two groups of employees 
differing in amount of industrial experience. Train- 
ing programs are presented. 85% of those tested and 
trained were successful. The material and results 
are given in detail, and there are 15 references.— 
J. C. G. Seidi (Manhattan College). 


503. Raphael, W., & White, I. H. B. An inquiry 
into labor turnover in the Leeds district. Occup. 
Psychol., Lond., 1938, 12, 257-270.—H. Moore 
(Mt. Holyoke). 


504. Schmidt, H. Gesamtpersénlichkeitsanalyse 
des Héhenfliegers nach Leistung und Verhalten. 
(Total-personality analysis of altitude flyers ac- 
cording to achievement and behavior.) IJndustr. 
Psychotech., 1938, 15, 212—238.—The second part of 
the report (see XIII: 240). The various tests 
(sensory, motor, psychological, motor co-ordination, 
penmanship, and introspection, together with the 
sub-tests, 26 in all) are outlined in detail. Records 
are given for an experiment with 14 subjects covering 
the 26 tests. A final article will be published shortly 
giving the conclusions of the entire experiment.— 
J. C. G. Seidl (Manhattan College). 


505. Viteles, M.S. The application of psychology 
in American industry. 7th int. Mgmt Congr., Wash., 
(Person.-Gen. Mgmt Pap.), 1938, 78-83.—‘‘Industry 
at large has failed to make the most of the op- 
portunities furnished by industrial psychology for 
improving the selection of workers, systematizing 
training, decreasing fatigue, getting at the root ol 
workers’ grievances, and for otherwise making work 
a more productive and happy activity.”” This is 
because (1) American college-trained students in 
psychology lack orientation in the industrial situa- 
tion; (2) industrial psychologists neglect opportuni- 
ties for research and practice with others working in 
related fields; (3) management is skeptical of the 
scientific approach to problems of labor efficiency 
and contacts; and (4) there has been active resistance 
from organized labor. These factors can be over- 
come. There is a special need for a national in- 
stitute of industrial psychology, in which basic, 
unprejudiced work can be done.—H. Schlosberg 
(Brown). 


506. Whitehead, T. N. Social motives in eco- 
nomic activities. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1938, 12, 
271-290.—The assumption of economic theorists that 
workers should be considered as if actuated by the 
motive of personal material gain should be replaced 
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by a consideration of the social relationships which 
exist in industry and of the group sentiments which 
daily contacts engender. Illustrations are given of 
factory social groups which cross job boundaries and 
determine rate of work, of corporate sentiments 
developing among those of the same skills, and of the 
manner in which the social status given the operators 
of certain jobs determines the morale of a depart- 
ment. Whitehead concludes that a study of human 
relations in business would be fruitful in developing 
a social science ‘‘of vital importance to our present 
industrial civilization." —H. Moore (Mt. Holyoke). 


[See also abstracts 128, 285, 429. ] 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


(incl. Vocational Guidance) 


507. Andreen, E. P. A study of workbooks in 
arithmetic. J. educ. Res., 1938, 32, 108-122.—A 
group of 28 specialists in the teaching of arithmetic 
set up 13 criteria for the successful workbook, and 
each of 18 series of workbooks was examined in 
regard to these criteria. Great differences were 
found. Bibliography of 137 titles—S. W. Fern- 
berger (Pennsylvania). 

508. [Anon.] Psychological scores as related to 
grades, freshmen 1937-38. Res. Off. Bull., Univ. 
Louisville, 1938, 5, No. 3. Pp. 2.—A correlation 
of .46 was found between point standings (grades) 
and intelligence scores. This relationship is consid- 
ered fairly high, but it is noted that in some 32% 
of the cases point standings estimated from the 
psychological percentiles would differ from those 
obtained by over 0.44 of a point. Two factors which 
might affect the relationship between intelligence 
scores and grades are mentioned: (1) selective factors 
which tend to sift out low-ability students might 
decrease the score-grade relationship. Secondly, 
counseling and reorganizations of the college which 
tend to direct students into courses of appropriate 
difficulty might also decrease the score-grade rela- 
tionship.—M. Keller (Butler Hospital). 


509. [Anon.] Scholarship-psychological discrep- 
ancies in present junior class. Res. Off. Buill., 
Univ. Louisville, 1938, 5, No. 4. Pp. 3—For 149 
persons who were freshmen in 1936-37 and sopho- 
mores in 1937-38 the correlation between psycho- 
logical test scores and average point standing is .4. 
In 32% of the cases point standings estimated from 
the psychological percentiles would differ from those 
obtained by over 0.5 of a point. It is suggested that 
those students who show a marked discrepancy 
between intelligence rating and achievement level 
should be investigated as to their methods of study. 
—M. Keller (Butler Hospital). 

510. Asher, E. J. An analysis of factors contrib- 
uting to English scholarship at the college level. 
Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 497-498.—Abstract.—A. W. 
Melton (Missouri). 

Sil. Bohl, F. Das Problem der kérperlichen 
Strafe in der Erziehung. (The problem of corporal 
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punishment in education.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 
1938, 101, 1-74.—Examination of historical theories 
of corporal punishment as an educational motive 
shows no justification for its use. From the point 
of view of psychological development, considered 
stage by stage, its infliction is likewise shown to be 
inappropriate. Bodily injury may follow directly 
or indirectly from even physically light punishment, 
various physiological systems frequently spreading 
the effect to other areas. Further complications 
result in the disorganization of social surroundings, 
e.g. family, school, and other institutions.—H. D. 
Spoerl (American International College). 


512. Bond, E. Reading and ninth grade achieve- 
ment. Teach. Coll. Contr. Educ., 1938, No. 756. 
Pp. x + 61.—This investigation is a study of the 
relationship between seven ‘“‘reading skills’’ and 
scholastic achievement in ninth grade subjects, as 
measured by the co-operative achievement tests. 
Mental age and chronological age were held constant. 
“Slow readers are at an advantage in composite 
achievement. . . . The reading abilities essential to 
achievement in the various subjects differ consider- 
ably."” The bibliography lists 36 titles—J. M. 
Stalnaker (Princeton). 


513. Carter, H. D., & Jones, M. C. Vocational 
attitude patterns in high-school students. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1938, 29, 321-334.—The Strong vocational 
interest blank for men was given to 78 boys and 130 
girls with a mean age of approximately 15.6 years. 
Blanks filled out by 83 S’s were scored by means of 
at least 10 of the Strong interest scales, and the blanks 
for the remaining S’s were scored for the single 
occupations chosen by them. The choices of occupa- 
tion by these tenth-grade pupils are shown to be 
significantly related to their test scores, since high 
ratings on the interest scales, based upon adult 
norms, are frequently found for these pupils. 
Pupils who state an occupational choice in the test 
situation are “‘likely to be brighter, younger, more 
mature, more studious, and less ‘masculine’ than 
the pupils who are unable to state a choice. A 
profile study of the interest scores shows that many 
tenth-grade pupils have well-developed patterns of 
interests.’"-—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


514. Challman, R. C. Problems of pupil adjust- 
ment requiring counseling. Teach. Coll. Rec., 
1938, 40, 34-39.—A discussion of the relation be- 
tween the teacher and the guidance specialist is 
given, and the type of adjustment problem each 
should handle is discussed.—J. M. Stalnaker 
(Princeton). 


515. Corre,M.P. An adjusted curriculum for the 
dull-normal pupil. Occupations, 1938, 17, 34-39.— 
Dull-normal children are now required by law to 
attend school through the high school age, but they 
cannot carry the usual curriculum. To meet this 
problem a number of different methods have been 
developed, as special courses, light programs, 
special grades (‘‘P,’’ indicating effort but inability 
to achieve a passing grade) and special diplomas. 
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The author summarizes the programs of 10 large 
cities. —H. Schlosberg (Brown). 


516. Cuzin, M. La lecture silencieuse a l’école 
primaire. (Silent reading in the elementary schools.) 
Bull. Soc. A. Binet, 1938, 38, Nos. 346-347, 146-155. 
—A questionnaire was sent to the teachers and 
students of 26 schools (which included about 1186 
students) concerning the mnemonic superiority of 
reading in a loud or in a low voice. It was found that 
the two forms of reading corresponded to different 
intelligence stages: reading in a loud voice was at 
the bottom on this intelligence hierarchy, with 
reading in a low voice next, and silent reading at the 
top. The last form was a real test of the child’s 
knowing how to read.—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 


517. Darley, J.G. A study of clinical predictions 
of student success or failure in professional training. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1938, 29, 335-354.—Traditional 
practices of distributing students to the various 
college curricula are discussed. There follows an 
analysis of the success with which the fates of 
students who have transferred from the General 
College to the professional colleges at the University 
of Minnesota have been predicted by the traditional 
administrative procedures and by individual gui- 
dance through a personnel bureau. For men the 
percentages of successful prediction by the adminis- 
trative and personnel procedures were 38 and 43, 
respectively. The corresponding percentages for 
women were 41 and 46. The traditional administra- 
tive procedure predicts failure much less often than 
the personnel procedure.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


518. Daw, S. E. The persistence of errors in 
oral reading in grades four and five. J. educ. Res., 
1938, 32, 81-90.—By the use of a form on which were 
listed 18 kinds of reading difficulties, 100 children 
were checked in each of the grades in Wellsville, 
Ohio. In both cases inadequate word mastery skill, 
poor enunciation, inadequate phrasing, and errors 
on small words were most frequently encountered. 
The author presents suggestions for remedial treat- 
ment of these and other errors.—S. W. Fernberger 
(Pennsylvania). 

519. Dickter, M. R. The relationship between 
scores on the scholastic aptitude test and college 
grades in mathematics. J. educ. Psychol., 1938, 29, 
363-373.—This is a study of the relationship be- 
tween scores on the verbal and mathematical sections 
of the scholastic aptitude test furnished by the 
College Entrance Examination Board and the 
scores of college students in first-year mathematics, 
including plane trigonometry, college algebra, 
analytic geometry, and elementary analysis (studies 
of mathematical functions). The correlations of the 
mathematical section with college algebra are the 
best (all close to .6); with the other mathematics 


courses the correlations are rarely below .4. The 
relationship between the verbal section of the 
aptitude test and achievement in mathematics 


courses is consistently lower (between .15 and .29).— 
A. W. Melton (Missouri). 
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520. Diez Gasca, M. La visita medica per 1’0.P, 
nelle scuole per l’istruzione industriale. (Medical 
inspection in connection with vocational guidance in 
industrial training schools.) Dif. soc., 1936, No. 5, 
357—367.—A discussion of the duties of the physician 
in connection with vocational guidance.— L. Canes. 
trelli (Rome). 


521. Dimmick, E. A. An appraisal of an eiemen- 
tary school reorganization in terms of its effect upon 
the children who attend it. J. educ. Res., 1938, 32, 
91-101.—The reorganization of a school in Pitts. 
burgh was from the usual platoon to the remedial 
type. The enrollment was 258 children, of whom 
slightly less than 75% had IQ’s above 90. A statisti- 
cal study of behavior traits and attitudes indicates 
increases in all of the 13 considered, which range 
from honesty and obedience, through health habits 
and social adaptability, to dependableness and 
initiative —S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

522. Douglass, H. R., & Filk, A. M. The class- 
room practices of Minnesota teachers of high school 
English. J. educ. Res., 1938, 32, 102—107.—Ques. 
tionnaire check lists were received from 163 teachers 
in Minnesota high schools. The tabulated replies 
are given for each of the 57 questions. The authors 
conclude that ‘‘the more ‘modern’ theories of student 
interest and freedom found expression in the more 
recently trained and less experienced teachers, while 
better provisions for individual differences, visual 
aids, and standard tests are to be found more fre- 
quently in the classrooms of large-school experienced 
teachers.""—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


523. Fenlason, A. F., & Hertz, A. R. The college 
student and feelings of inferiority. Ment. [yg 
N. Y., 1938, 22, 389-399.—A study of 2342 students 
of the University of Minnesota to determine the 
student’s recognition of his personality adjustments. 
Questionnaires were distributed to the students. 
The results showed that feelings of inferiority are 
more prevalent among college groups than is ordi- 
narily supposed. Feelings of inferiority were en- 
gendered by the following factors: low socio-economic 
status, low family incomes, life in urban centers more 
than life in rural districts, and few acquaintances. 
Case histories are included.—P. Brand (New York 
City). 

524. Frederick, O. I, & Musselwhite, L. P. 
Centers of emphasis for grades one through twelve. 
J. educ. Res., 1938, 32, 123-130.—Results of an 
analysis of 31 recent courses of study and 163 recent 
textbooks lead the author to list the major objectives 
for each grade. Bibliography of the 31 titles ol 
courses of study.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania) 


525. Good, C. V. Problems and techniques of 


educational diagnosis and adjustment. Sch. & Soc. 
1938, 48, 261-267.—According to our best estimates 
about 30% of our children and youth are handi- 
capped in some way. 


41% are on problem cases, delinquency and social 


Yet analysis of titles of gradu- | q 
ate theses in education for 1929-1935 shows that [4 
less than 4% deal with exceptional groups. Of these | 
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maladjustment, 13% on feeble-mindedness, 9% on 
superior children, and 12% on speech (largely from 
the University of lowa). Very few are on problems 
of sensory defect, physical handicaps, or emotional 
and mental disorders. A long list of problems and 
methods by which they may be attacked is given 
and discussed.— M. Lee (Chicago). 

526. Graham, B. G., & others. A descriptive 
study of a gifted child. Pittsb. Schs Bull., 1938, 52. 
Pp. 31.—This issue is devoted to a descriptive study 
of a gifted child and also gives some units of work for 
orthogenic classes.—(Courtesy J. educ. Res.). 


527. Guiler, W. S., & Henry, R. L. Remedial 
English; a plan for individualizing study. (Rev. ed.) 
Boston: Ginn, 1938. Pp. 80. $0.80.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Brown). 

528. Harmon, D. B. The teacher and delin- 
quency, from the mental hygiene point of view. 
J. educ. Sociol., 1938, 12, 78-86.—The writer de- 
scribes concepts from which the teacher should 
develop a classroom mental hygiene program. The 
delinquent is to be considered as being a behavior 
deviate because of a learning situation in which he 
was not adequately equipped to adjust in accepted 
ways.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

529. Hopkins, L. T. Pupil-teacher learning; a 
study. Wilmington, Del.: Wilmington Citizens 
Association, 3056 DuPont Ble~., 1938. Pp. 134. 
$1.50.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


530. Hunt, E. P., & Smith, P. Vocational guid- 
ance research: ten years’ work by the Birmingham 


education committee. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1938, 
12, 302-307.—162 pupils were tested, advised, and 
followed up after five years, and were compared with 
acontrol group. ‘‘The children who had followed the 
guidance given after the special tests had been used 
were nearly always more advantageously placed than 
were the children in any of the other categories.” 
In a second experiment 3000 children from the 
elementary schools were included; testing was 
completed in 1937, the follow-up is to be completed in 
1939. Experiments similar to that in the elementary 
schools have also been conducted in the junior 
technical schools. ‘‘More boys doing well in the 
test battery than doing well in the academic examina- 
tion enter engineering and allied occupations, and 
also more boys doing well in the test battery than 
doing well in the academic admission examination 
are subsequently successful in engineering and allied 
occupations.””—H. Moore (Mt. Holyoke). 

531. Hunt, T. A study of estimates of difficulty 
of objective test questions. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 
499 —Abstract.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


532. Imus, H. A., Rothney, J. W. M., & Bear, 
R. M. An evaluation of visual factors in reading. 
Hanover, N. H.: Dartmouth College Publications, 
1938. Pp. 144. $1.50.—The Dartmouth class of 
1940 (636 men) were examined for ocular defects 
(refractive errors, motor difficulties, and anisei- 
konia), and the results compared with their intelli- 
gence (ACE test), reading ability (Iowa test), and 
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academic grades. 36% of the class showed defects, 
but reported symptoms were not valid indicators 
of these; correction of the defects did not reliably 
improve reading rate or academic grades within a 
year, but 83% of the patients reported that they 
were helped. Eye-movement records were too 
unreliable for individual diagnosis, and were not 
significantly related to reading ability, grades, or 
type of defect. 127 students attended remedial 
reading classes, where drill for increased speed was 
emphasized. The average scholastic aptitude score 
for these men was 197.9, compared to 241.3 for 383 
controls. The remedial students of lower scholastic 
ability made greater gains in comprehension than 
those of higher scholastic ability, while the reverse 
was true for gains in rate. When Booker’s test was 
used as the criterion of improvement, remedial 
students of higher ability made much larger gains 
than those of lower ability. Although reading 
improvement lasted at least a year, grades were not 
significantly improved.—D. E. Johannsen (Skid- 
more). 


533. Jamet, J., & Brissot, M. M. Le certificat 
d’études primaires dans les écoles d’anormaux. 
(The certificate for primary subjects in schools for 
abnormal children.) Groupement franc. Etud. Neuro- 
Psychopath. infant., 1938, 1, No. 2, 34-39.—G. 
Goldman (Sorbonne). 

534. Johnson, J. T. The relative merits of three 
methods of subtraction. Teach. Coll. Contr. Educ., 
1938, No. 738. Pp. 76.—1200 pupils were tested 
with two subtraction tests ‘constructed so that the 
only ability called into use in the second test over 
the abilities used in the first test was that required 
by the subtraction technique.’’ The conclusions 
agree with those of previous investigators in that the 
decomposition method is found inferior to a method 
that increases the subtrahend (rather than “%or- 
rows’ from a digit in the minuend). The Austrian 
method (e.g., in subtracting 47 from 81, one thinks 
“7 and what are 11, 5 and what are 8") is ‘“‘the most 
efficient and the most easily taught procedure in 
subtraction.’’ The equal additions method comes 
next (‘‘7 from 11 is what, 5 from 8 is what’’), and the 
decomposition method (‘7 from 11 is what, 4 from 7 
is what’’) rates a poor third, being inferior in both 
speed and accuracy. The general bibliography lists 
102 titles.—J. M. Stalnaker (Princeton). 


535. Kelley, G. O. A vocational information 
service, including the vocational guidance library; 
selected books for teacher and student. Wilson 
Bull. Librarians, 1938, June. Pp. 7—The Queens 
Borough Public Library has built up a file of over 
1400 pamphlets on occupations. The article gives 
a selective bibliography of some 90 titles of books 
and periodicals on vocational guidance—H. L. 
Schlosberg (Brown). 

536. Kiessling, A. Neue Wege der Fehler- 
forschung. (New methods of error diagnosis.) Z. 
Psychol., 1937, 141, 1-8.—The author discusses the 
importance of the analysis of errors made by indi- 
viduals as a diagnostic device for ascertaining sources 
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of maladjustment, particularly of those errors found 
in school subjects. It was found that specific “error 
profiles’ could be constructed from an analysis of 
errors made by different individuals —G. F. J. 
Lehner (Vermont). 


537. Kitson, H. D. What does the vocational 
counselor do? Teach. Coll. Rec., 1938, 40, 51-59.— 
A discussion of the varied activities of the vocational 
counselor is given. ‘‘He is an indispensable func- 
tionary in every school system that wants to inter- 
pret life and give pupils true preparation for living.” 
—J. M. Stalnaker (Princeton). 


538. Langlie, T. A. Predicting scholarship. J. 
higher Educ., 1938, 7, 390-391.—The Ohio State 
University Psychological Test, Form 18, adminis- 
tered to 187 freshmen in September 1935 at Wesleyan 
University, correlated .64 (product moment) with 
the average first term grades. The prediction of 
subsequent scholarship is increasingly lower: sopho- 
mores, .39; juniors, .40; seniors, .32. Performance of 
students is rather static. Changes taking place in 
the work of students of low admission rating do not 
warrant time spent on them.—R. A. Brotemarkle 
(Pennsylvania). 

539. Lawton, G. Mental hygiene and scholarship. 
Sch. & Soc., 1938, 48, 304—-306.—The inattention or 
“‘laziness’’ of the pupil whose intellectual achieve- 
ment is below the expectancy of his IQ is rarely due 
to wilful disobedience. Failure to accept a school 
task and perform it wholeheartedly can and should 
always be traced to its true cause. A small percent 
of students are handicapped by defects of vision or 
hearing; others are handicapped by ill-health, 
malnutrition, fatigue, outside demands on time, and 
bad home conditions; many are emotionally absorbed 
by extraneous sorrows or problems, or by fears 
related to particular tasks; some have an idea that 
it is socially undesirable to succeed scholastically. 
The adjustment to the school situation is justifiably 
less important to a student than orientation in the 
circumstances of his life as a whole. If teachers are 
to achieve their maximum effectiveness they must 
take into account the total personality of the student 
and the relation of the intellectual task imposed to 
his life plan.—M. Lee (Chicago). 


540. Lloyd-Jones, E. Preparation for psycho- 
logical counseling. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1938, 40, 71- 
79.—The objectives that should be met are dis- 
cussed.—J. M. Stalnaker (Princeton). 


541. Macdonald, A. A scheme of vocational 
guidance for use in an educational area. Occup. 
Psychol., Lond., 1938, 12, 290-301.—This is a 
description of a vocational guidance plan conducted 
during 1937-38 in 4 large schools in Edinburgh, and 
including 4000 school leavers. The test battery 
included tests of linguistic ability, practical intelli- 
gence, manual dexterity, mechanical aptitude, 
attainment in English and arithmetic, and color 
blindness. In addition, each pupil completed a four 
page “choice of occupation” questionnaire, the 
parents and teachers completed Earle’s temperament 
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rating scale, and home, school and medical reports 
were assembled. From the joint results individual 
psychographs were drawn. Occupational analyses 
of all the beginning occupations (65) in the Edin- 
burgh district were made in terms of the personal 
and human demands. When possible, individual 
profiles were matched with occupational demand 
profiles as a means of getting the first occupational 
choice, and second and third choices were offered in 
the event of the individual’s inability to be placed 
in the work chosen first—H. Moore (Mt. Holyoke). 


542. Miner, J. B., & Curtis, J.W. The discrimin- 
ation of a college group showing reading deficiency. 
Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 499-500.—Abstract.— 
A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


543. Moore, T. V. Standards in training teachers 
of backward children. Cath. educ. Rev., 1938, 36, 
525-529.—The author advocates emphasis on in- 
struction in primary methods, in remedial teaching, 
in craft work, integrated with training in psychology, 
psychiatry, mental measurements, and social service, 
and actual clinical work where prospective teachers 
of such children can have personal contact with the 
children. —W. L. Wilkins (Springfield Junior Col- 
lege). 

544. Murray, A. L. Psychology for Christian 
teachers. New York: Round Table Press, 1938. 
Pp. 254. $2.00.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


545. Mursell, J. L., & Glenn, M. The psychology 
of school music teaching. New York: Silver Burdett, 
1938. Pp. v +386. $2.40.—The material has 
undergone only slight changes since the edition of 
1931. The chapter on tests in music and most of the 
bibliographies at the ends of the chapters have been 
somewhat expanded. The chief aim of the book 
remains “‘to bring together all the findings of psycho- 
logical research which bear on the work of the school 
music teacher, and to show how they can help in 
dealing with the practical problems to be faced.’ 
The book is written for the working teacher o/ 
music rather than the technical psychologist. 
Chapters are devoted to: music and the child; music 
and learning; the teaching of music in the schools; 
appreciation; ear training; rhythmic training; mas- 
tery of the score; technique; expression; singing; 


instrumental music; tests in music; school music | 


materials; and the aims of school music. 


Each 9 


chapter is followed by a summary, problems for | 


discussion, and bibliography.—C. W. Fox (Roches- 
ter). 


546. Néll, H. Warum Ganzheitsmethode im | 
(Why the | 


Erstleseunterricht der Hilfsschule? 
whole method in the first instruction in reading in the 
special school?) Dtsch. Sonderschule, 1938, 5, 327- 
342.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

547. Pallister, 
school-leavers in a Scottish industrial area. Bril. 
J. Psychol., 1938, 29, 144-166.—The occupational 
preferences of 925 adolescents, 478 girls and 447 boys, 


H. Vocational preferences of — 


who left the central schools of Dundee in 1936, are | 


classified. Boys name three times as many jobs as 
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girls. The frequency of occupational choices does 
not vary with the absorptive capacity of the in- 
dustries in the area; 58% of the boys wish to enter 
skilled manual trades, whereas only 10% could do so. 
Discrepancies exist, particularly for boys, between 
the educational level attained by the individuals 
preferring popular occupations and the educational 
requirements for those occupations. In general no 
significant differences exist between the interests of 
those with different occupational preferences, except 
that girls in the shop-assistant and office groups are 
significantly more interested in reading than are girls 
in the mill and factory groups. Girls in general are 
significantly more interested in reading than are 
boys.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 


548. Papanastassiou, L. L’oeuvre pédagogique 
du docteur Ovide Decroly. (The pedagogical work 
of Dr. Ovide Decroly.) Paris: Sorlot, 1938. Pp. 
326.—The first part of the book is devoted to a 
treatment of the general fundamentais of the 
Decroly method and its bio-sociological and psy- 
chological bases. The second part deals with a 
discussion of the practical results of such a program 
and its adaptation in Greece. The last subject is 
treated under (1) environment and program, and (2) 
method and procedure. The preface is written by 
H. Wallon, and an extensive bibliography is given. 
—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 


549. Reichart, R. R. A valuation of high school 
English literature. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 523.— 
Abstract—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


550. Rinsland, H. D. Vocabulary of elementary 
pupils. J. educ. Res., 1938, 32, 157—160.—Short 
statement of a mimeographed report of a study on 
the frequency of the use of different words at each 
of the first 8 grade levels. The results were obtained 
from a study of almost 3 million running words.— 
S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


551. Ross, C. C. Should low-ranking college 
freshmen be told their scores on intelligence tests? 
Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 515-516.—Abstract.— 
A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


552. Segel, D. Nature and use of the cumulative 
record. U.S. Off. Educ. Bull., 1938, No. 3. Pp. 48. 
—Analyzes the cumulative record cards actually 
used by 177 school systems. On the basis of this 
analysis proposals for a systematic record card are 
made. The use of such records in the prediction of 
academic success and in individual pupil guidance 
are discussed.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 


553. Semizzi, R. La pedagogia sessuale dal 
punto di vista medico-sociale. (Sex education from 
the medico-social point of view.) Rass. Clin. terap. 
Sci. affin., 1937, No. 3, 170-180.—L. Canestrelli 
(Rome). 


_ 554. Sobel, L. H., & Samler, J. Group methods 
in vocational guidance: with special reference to the 
economic adjustment problems of Jewish youth. 
New York: Furrow Press, 1938. Pp. 111. $0.75.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 
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555. Spencer, D. Mental hygiene for teachers. 
Teach. Coll. Rec., 1938, 40, 40-50.—lIncreasing 
recognition of the importance of mental health is 
attributed to the emphasis the testing movement 
has given to personality problems, the importance 
of the role of the teacher as stressed by the progres- 
sive education movement, the nation-wide mental 
hygiene movement, and the guidance movement. 
Lack of accomplishment is noted, and three avenues 
of action are suggested: the improvement of teacher 
selection and of teacher training, and the enrichment 
of the professional life of the teacher.—J. M. 
Stalnaker (Princeton). 


556. Spranger, E. Begabung und Studium. 
(Ability and studies.) Leipzig: Teubner, 1938. 
RM. 1.62.—G. F. J. Lehner (Vermont). 


557. Steckel, M. L. A personal study of NYA 
students. J. educ. Sociol., 1938, 12, 101-116.— 
Students in Alabama College for women, recipients 
of Federal aid, were studied in an attempt to evaluate 
the effectiveness of the Federal program. Health 
ratings of NYA students were higher than those of 
the school population. Data concerning the eco- 
nomic situations of the families of the NYA workers 
are presented. The NYA students were as well 
adjusted as the rest of the college students, as 
indicated by scores on the Thurstone personality 
schedule. NYA students made the fewest infringe- 
ments of student college rules of any of the groups 
reported. National Council intelligence tests showed 
the NYA students to be superior to the rest of the 
students. This relation held for English scores, and 
the NYA students had the best record in grade 
points of all the groups reported.—C. N. Cofer 
(Brown). 


558. Stuit, D. B. A follow-up study of freshmen 
in the Teachers College of the University of Ne- 
braska. Sch. &' Soc., 1938, 48, 282—284.—Since 
colleges endeavor to arrange their programs to fit 
the needs of individual students, it is useful to know 
what reasons students give for leaving college. 
Analysis of the 63 returns from a questionnaire sent 
to those 94 (of 222 freshmen) who did not return as 
sophomores indicates a need for better pre-college 
guidance (preventing curricular malajustment or 
even discouraging some students from entering 
college at all), aid in financial problems, and aid in 
making satisfactory social adjustments. The aca- 
demic aptitude of the students who withdraw from 
college is lower than that of the others, but the 
difference is slight and there is much overlapping.— 
M. Lee (Chicago). 


559. Triebold, K., & Tornow, K. Freilufterzie- 
hung in Fiirsorgeerziehungsheimen. (Open-air 
instruction in homes for dependents.) Z. Kinder- 
forsch., 1938, 47, 101-107.—F. L. Goodenough 
(Minnesota). 


560. Varty, J.W. Manuscript writing and spelling 
achievement. Teach. Coll. Contr. Educ., 1938, No. 
749. Pp. 63.—Two groups from the second and 
third grades were matched on the basis of the 
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following criteria: age. reading ability, intelligence, 
spelling ability. The individuals within the control 
group were matched individually with the individuals 
in the experimental group. One group used manu- 
script writing in all written work, and the other 
group cursive. On the basis of differences in scores 
on spelling tests administered at the beginning and 
end of the semester, no appreciable differences were 
found favoring either group. ‘‘It is apparent that 
manuscript writing is of no more assistance than 
cursive writing in fostering spelling gain.’’ The 
bibliography lists 133 titles—J. M. Stalnaker 
(Princeton). 


561. Veronese, I. Ricerche sulla fatica mentale 
nei bambini delle scuole elementari ad indirizzo 
verbale (scuole communi) e ad indirizzo dimo- 
strativo (scuole Pizzigoni). (Studies on mental 
fatigue in elementary school children who had had 
verbal instruction—the communal schools—and 
others who had had demonstration instruction—the 
Pizzigoni system.) Padua: Stediv, 1936. Pp. 54. 
L. 5.—Tests were given to groups of boys and girls, 
age 10 and 11, from two different kinds of schools, 
the experimental and the verbal instruction schools. 
The examinations showed that the children who had 
been trained in the experimental schools were better 
than the others in both scholastic and physical 
achievement.— L. Canestrelli (Rome). 


562. Villinger, W. Arzt und Freiluftschulbewe- 
gung in der Fiirsorgeerziehung. (The doctor and 
the open-air school movement in the education of 
dependents.) Z. Kinderforsch., 1938, 47, 108-114. 
—F. L. Goodenough (Minnesota). 


563. Wallin, J. E. W. The nature and implica- 
tions of truancy from the standpoint of the schools. 
J. except. Child., 1938, 5, No. 1, 1938, 1-6.—That 
portion of juvenile delinquency which is an escape 
mechanism or a protective reaction pattern is 
commonly induced by dissatisfactions, frustrations, 
fears, or failures engendered by home or school 
situations. Frequently interpreted as a symptom 
of personality maladjustment, it may become a 
source of such maladjustment and of character 
distortion. Truancy contributes to delinquency and 
crime. The author considers the contributions which 
the school can make toward the prevention of 
truancy. The first factor is the maladjusted type of 
teacher, and the second is an ill-adapted curriculum. 
A summary is given of special class work as a pre- 
ventive of truancy as it is organized in Los Angeles, 
Boston, San Francisco, St. Louis, Wilmington, and 
Chicago.— L. A. Averill (Worcester Teachers Col- 
lege). 

564. Watson, R.I. An experimental study of the 
permanence of course material in introductory 
psychology. Arch. Psychol., N. Y., 1938, No. 225. 
Pp. 64.—The present study is an investigation of the 
retention of verbal material in elementary psychology 
learned in the classroom, with delay intervals extend- 
ing over a period of approximately five years. 100 
college students were tested by typical examination 
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questions for immediate recognition and recall of 
material learned in connection with a_ required 
course in elementary psychology. This group was 
divided into six sections of from 10 to 33 persons 
tested after intervals of 2 to 58 months, each sub. 
group tested for three delay periods. Although 
forgetting increased with time, a point of complete 
forgetting was not reached after 58 months. The 
recognition curves decreased gradually and _ pro. 
gressively. The recall curves decreased abruptly 
and progressively throughout the delay periods, 
The ratio of recognition to recall scores (in favor of 
the greater efficiency of recognition) increased as the 
retention periods increased in length. The relative 
variability for recall measures was greater than that 
for recognition measures.—E. M. Achilles (Co- 
lumbia). 


565. Wheeler, L. R. A study of the relative 
difficulty of a primary reading vocabulary. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1938, 52, 183—201.—Frequency of exposure 
of words to the children was controlled, and an 
experimental group was taught primary vocabulary 
through a directed free-play activity. This method 
increased the rate of learning the vocabulary in 
comparison with the rate when standard methods 
are applied. The method of teaching, however, did 
not appear to affect the relative difficulty of the 
individual words. There was little positive correla- 
tion between a list of words based on difficulty of 
learning and those based on frequency of use. 
Correlation between the list made on the basis of 
difficulty in this study and similar lists made by other 
investigators was higher than that with lists based 
on frequency of use.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 


[See also abstracts 65, 181, 196, 272, 274, 329, 349, 
380, 390, 432, 441, 455, 594, 616. ] 
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566. Benton, A. L. Performances of school 
children on the revised Stanford-Binet and the Kent 
E-G-Y test. J. genet. Psychol., 1938, 52, 395-—400.— 
A study of the relationships between the perform- 
ances of a group of 55 school children on the revised 
Stanford-Binet and the Kent E-G-Y test yielded the 
following results: (1) the mean Binet and Kent 
scores were almost identical; (2) children of low 
intelligence tended to make higher scores, those o! 
superior intelligence lower scores on the Kent than 
on the Binet; (3) the coefficient of correlation be- 
tween IQ ratings on the two tests was .84 + .027; 
(4) the average difference in score on the two tests 
was 8.3 IQ points; (5) no greater average difference 
in score on the two tests was found in children 
showing psychiatric symptomatology than in chil: 
dren not so characterized; (6) there was no relation- 
ship between the intelligence level and the degree 
of difference in score; (7) there was no relationship 
between chronological age and degree of difference 
in score.—E. Heilbreder (Wellesley). 


567. Bernreuter, R. G., & Carr, E. J. The inter- | 


pretation of IQ’s and the L-M Stanford-Binet. 
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luc. Psychol., 1938, 29, 312-314.—R. R. Willoughby 


edu 
(Brown). 

568. Engel, W. Berechtigung der charakter- 
psychologischen Eignungspriifung. (The legitimacy 
of the character-psychological aptitude test.) Jn- 
dustr. Psychotech., 1938, 15, 180—-188.—Misunder- 
standings have arisen due to inexact definitions and 
to indefinite limits. The inability to distinguish 
cause from effect brings about further errors. Both 
definitions and sharp delineations must be estab- 
lished. Objectivity must be maintained. Standard 
rules and practices must be observed by all examin- 
ers. Rapport must be obtained and maintained 
throughout the examination, and the mental and 
physical condition of the subject must be the best 
possible. Only under these conditions can psychologi- 
cal tests be accurate, honest and legitimate.—J. C. 
G. Seidl (Manhattan College). 


569. Hofstatter, P. R. Was besagen Tester- 
gebnisse? Ein Beitrag zum Dimensionsproblem 
der Entwicklungstests. (What do test results 
signify? A contribution to the dimensional aspect 
of tests of development.) Z. Kinderforsch., 1938, 
47, 72-96.—A group of 100 Vienna children between 
the ages of 5 and 6 years were given the Biihler 
intelligence tests for young children. The results on 
the individual items were then subjected to factor 
analysis by the Thurstone technique. Four general 
factors were indicated, which were tentatively named 
as follows: (1) comprehension of relations, (2) 
modification of behavior through experience, (3) 
social adaptability, and (4) physical activity. Ap- 
proximately 24 of the variation in intelligence 
quotient is accounted for by Factor I, about \% by 
Factor II, whereas Factors III and IV account for 
only very small fractions of this variation —F. L. 
Goodenough (Minnesota). 


570. Honzik, M. P. The constancy of mental 
test performance during the preschool period. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1938, 52, 285-302.—A group of 252 
children, constituting a representative sample of the 
children living in Berkeley, California, were given 
mental tests at specified ages during their preschool 
years. The children were first tested at the age of 21 
months, and subsequently on their half-yearly and 
yearly birth dates. The results, statistically ana- 
lyzed, suggest the impossibility of making an 
accurate prognosis of future ability on the basis of a 
single mental test given before the age of two, but 
Suggest that repeated tests and tests at later ages of 
the preschool span have increasing predictive value. 

i. Heidbreder (Wellesley). 


571, Langlie, T. A. Objective tests for machine 
Scoring. J. educ. Res., 1938, 32, 156-157.—The 
distribution of a new electrical test-scoring machine 
will lead to the development of new objective tests, 
emphasizing questions of the selection and recogni- 
tion type.—S, W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


572. Miller, J. Intelligence testing by drawings. 


J. educ. Psychol., 1938, 29, 390-394.—Scores of 
children between the ages of 4 and 12 on a series of 
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20 drawings gave an average correlation of .72 with 
the Otis primary test, the Pintner-Cunningham 
primary mental test, and the Henmon-Nelson test 
of mental ability (third to eighth grade). The retest 
reliability coefficient was .87. The series of 20 
drawings and norms for children between the ages 
of 4 and 12 are given.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


573. Terman, L. M., & Merrill, M.A. Directions 
for administering the revised Stanford-Binet. Cam- 
bridge: Houghton Mifflin, 1937. Pp. 116.—This 
manual of directions for administering Forms L and 
M of the revised Stanford-Binet intelligence scales 
includes only those sections of Measuring Intelligence 
which describe the examiner's procedure in adminis- 
tering the tests. Directions for scoring the test 
items and for computing mental ages and IQ’s are 
not included. The manual provides a condensed 
guide to make the procedure more convenient for the 
examiner.—M. Keller (Butler Hospital). 


[See also abstracts 175, 610, 615. | 
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574. Albright, S., & Gambrell, H. Personality 
traits as criteria for the psychiatric treatment of 
adolescents. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 1938, 9, 
1—26.—The authors attempted to answer two ques- 
tions on the basis of case records. Are adolescents 
different from children of other ages in their response 
to child guidance treatment? Is there any prognostic 
value for success or failure of psychiatric treatment 
of an adolescent child in his personality traits? In 
regard to the first question, they found very little 
difference. In regard to the second question, they 
concluded that ‘‘a surprisingly accurate estimate of 
the probable results of treatment could be made from 
a study of certain personality traits.’"—K. S. Yum 
(Chicago). 

575. [Anon.] Le premier congrés international 
de psychiatrie infantile. (The first international 
congress of child psychiatry.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 
1938, 5, 52-56; 85-88.—A further installment of the 
report of the congress, with abstracts of the papers 
read.—D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 


576. Asperger, H., & Feldner, J. Bemerkungen 
zu dem Buche “Praktische Kinderpsychologie” von 
Prof. Charlotte Biihler. (Comments on the book “A 
Practical Psychology of Childhood” by Professor 
Charlotte Biihler.) 2Z. Kinderforsch., 1938, 47, 
97-100.—The writers criticize Biihler’s book on the 
following grounds: too far-reaching generalizations 
from questionable evidence on small numbers of 
cases, a naive acceptance and interpretation of 
psychoanalytical doctrines, unwarrantably fine dis- 
tinctions in setting up chronological age norms in 
certain instances and an equally unwarranted merg- 
ing of results obtained from children of widely vary- 
ing ages in other cases, and incompetent handling of 
many topics that properly belong to the field of 
medicine.— F. L. Goodenough (Minnesota). 
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577. Bennholdt-Thomsen, C. Uber die “Ac- 
celeration der Entwicklung der heutigen Jugend.” 
(On the “acceleration of development in modern 
youth.’’) Klin. Wschr., 1938, 17, 865-871.— 
Through the wandering away of the restless and 
lively elements from the village comes an accumula- 
tion of the vegetative, sensitive strata of population, 
and an increase of vasomotorism in the city. In 
the city, favored by marital selection—even the 
mothers show themselves accelerated—there occurs 
another ascent of the gifted, who at the same time 
are those that mature more rapidly in body, and a 
sedimentation of the less enterprising—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

578. Bischoff, H. Uber den Einfluss von Ultra- 
violettlichtbestrahlung auf die Reifungsvorginge 
den wachsenden Organismus bei verscheidener 
Ernahrung. (On the effect of ultra-violet irradiation 
upon the course of maturation of the growing organ- 
ism under different conditions of nutrition.) Mschr. 
Kinderheilk., 1938, 73, 300-304.— F. L. Goodenough 
(Minnesota). 


579. Blanton, J. L. Prevention of appetite prob- 
lems in childhood. W. Va. med. J., 1937, 33, 394.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


580. Bonaventure, E. Psicologia e nipiologia. 
Risultati e tendenze attuali della psicologia del 
lattante. (Psychology and nepiology. The issues 
and current tendencies in the psychology of infants.) 
Nipiologia, 1937, 23, 3-16.—The author reviews 
some recent studies on the phases of visual-motor 
co-ordination and tactile-motor exploration in in- 
fants, the convergence of internal and external fac- 
tors of development, the concept of psychic structure, 
the lack of functional harmony during the critical 
ages, and the differences in character found in the 
infancy period and their persistence during later 
development.— L. Canestrelli (Rome). 


581. Brookfield, R. W. Ephedrine in the treat- 
ment of enuresis. Lancet, 1937, 232, 623.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 

582. Byers, R. K. Tonic reflexes in children. 
Amer. J. Dis. Child., 1938, 55, 696-742.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 

583. Clothier, F. The social development of the 
young child. Child Develpm., 1938, 9, 285-291.— 
This paper attempts ‘‘to give to parents and teachers 
some conception of the vivid and highly emotional 
drama in which their preschool children are each 
playing a leading role.’’ Conflict between the 
instinctive demands and societal demands is traced 
during the preschool years. Case histories are 
presented to illustrate the importance of this period 
in later life—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 


584. Crampton, C. W., & Partridge, E. D. Social 
adjustments associated with individual differences 
among adolescent boys. J. educ: Sociol., 1938, 12, 
66-72.—Data were secured from letters written by 
adolescent boys to a department, ‘“‘Keeping Physi- 
cally Fit/’ in Boy's Life. Five cogclusions were 
drawn from these data: (1) the boys have a desire 
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to attain good physical development; (2) relation. 
ships of long standing are often disrupted at adoles. 
cence, especially when a boy develops less rapidly 
than do his friends; (3) unfortunate physical charac. 
teristics are a possible source of social maladjust- 


ment; (4) the boys are eager to know the facts about | 


sex; (5) the subjects lack people in whom they can 4 


confide—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 


585. Crudden, C. H. 
children. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 504.—Abstract— 
A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


586. Davis, J. E. Are we teaching our children 
to fight in their play? Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1938, 22, 
421-426.—A conflict exists between aggressive ideals, 
a desire to win at all times, urged by parents, and 
the co-operative spirit of team play necessary for 
adjustment in playing and working with others. 
The reaction to this conflict may be a withdrawal by 
the child, constant quarrels, and many unwholesome 
emotional outbursts. The remedy for this is to be 
found in the home.—P. Brand (New York City). 


587. Drexler, E. N. A study of the development 
of the ability to carry a melody at the preschool 
level. Child Develpm., 1938, 9, 319-332.—The 
purpose of this paper was to devise an objective 
record for determining the ability of the child to 
carry a melody from the analysis of records made on 
an Ediphone after a period of training. Age differ- 
ences and other relationships with respect to this 
ability were studied. 23 children, 3 to 6 years of 
age, 10 range 105 to 156, and from the upper socio- 
economic level were subjects. Simple melodies were 
written for two common nursery rhymes. After 
training each of the children was tested three times 
on the Ediphone. The records were transcribed onto 
graphs. Ability to carry a melody increased with 
age (r = .59), most significantly from 3 to 4 and 5 
to 6 years of age. 
order are easier for small children to sing than the 
ascending intervals. Abilities of mothers and chil- 
dren to carry melodies were more closely related than 
those of fathers and children. IQ and this ability 


correlated .37; no significant sex differences were | 7 


found.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

588. Eissler, K. Zur genaueren Kenntnis des 
Geschehens an der Mundzone Neugeborenet. 
(Towards a better knowledge of the phenomena 


connected with the oral region of the new-born.) | 


Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1938, 5, 81-85.—The author 
has found that spontaneous movements of the 
tongue manifest themselves regularly about three- 
quarters of an hour after birth, sometimes im- 
mediately after birth. The movement consists of 
a light rubbing of the tongue against the mucosa 
of the cavity and occasionally of the lips, while the 
mouth opens and closes. These movements take 
care of the tensions occurring in the oral cavity. 
Illustrative kymographic records are presented. 


The importance of these two types of activity for | 
psychoanalytic instinct theory is mentioned; the | 
details are to be presented in a forthcoming work. | 


—D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 
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589, Feldman, E. Why children discontinue child 
guidance treatment. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 
1938, 9, 27-98.—This study is based on the records 
of 45 cases, closed as resistive, in the Bronx and 
Manhattan districts of the Jewish Board of Guard- 
ians, New York City. The author recognizes many 
factors possibly contributing to such situations. She 
analyzes and discusses such factors as age, source of 
referral to the agency, patients’ personality traits, 
patients’ attitudes toward treatment, parental 
attitudes toward treatment, parental personality 
traits, and reasons for children’s discontinuing treat- 
ment as seen by the case workers. At the end the 


Reditor of the Studies has added a section on inter- 
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relationship of factors associated with discontinuance 
of treatment, based on the same data as the analyti- 


cal summary.— K. S. Yum (Chicago). 


590. Fenton, N., & Wallace, R. State child 
guidance service in California communities. Sacra- 


t mento: California Bureau of Juvenile Research, 1938. 
1Pp. 134. 


$1.50.—A presentation of the Bureau’s 
activities, 1928-38, in relation to three general con- 
cepts found basic to the development of child guid- 
ance service: (1) the recognition of the importance 
of administrative considerations involved in intro- 


ducing a mental hygiene program in schools and 


elsewhere in the community; (2) the need for train- 
ing educational and other child welfare personnel in 
guidance procedures; (3) the importance to the work 
of the support of understanding citizens and organi- 
zations. The program of the Bureau, recommended 
treatment procedures, and the follow-up study are 
described; and a statistical study of 1660 cases is 
given. Future work is outlined from findings. The 
Child Guidance Conference, for the systematic study 
of the maladjusted child, is discussed. The Co- 
ordinating Council of citizens is presented as the 
most promising technique for promoting community 
action toward a wholesome environment for youth. 
A delineation of a desirable state mental health 
program for children concludes the book.—H. Mills 
(Providence Child Guidance Clinic). 


591. Gaupp, R. Psychologie des Kindes. (The 

psychology of the child.) (6th ed.) Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1938. RM. 2.70.—G. F. J. Lehner 
(Vermont). 


592. Goodenough, F. L. The use of pronouns by 
young children: a note on the development of self- 
awareness. J. genet. Psychol., 1938, 52, 333-346.— 
Samples of the spontaneous conversations of 203 
children were analyzed with respect to the frequency 
f usage of certain specified pronouns. Though the 
percentage of pronouns shows little consistent change 

‘ith age or sex after the age of three, certain specified 
Rroups of pronouns show pronounced changes with 
age and with the conditions of observation. The 
pronouns of the first person singular are used more 
requently during play with other children than 
‘hen the child is alone with an adult. Both singular 
and plural pronouns of the third person with non- 
ersonal antecedents show the opposite trend. 
ronouns of the third person plural with personal 
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antecedents are but rarely used. Neuter pronouns 
of the third person singular decrease in proportion 
to the total number of words as age advances; as 
vocabulary increases, nouns are gradually substituted 
for the indefinite neuters. Sex differences are not 
large, but tend to favor girls in those aspects that 
show a developmental trend. An index of ego- 
centricity was unrelated to sex, but showed a high 
relation to the immediate situation.—E. Heidbreder 
(Wellesley). 

593. Gépfert, C. Liigen unsere Kinder? (Do our 
children lie?) Ziirich: Zwingli-Verl., 1937. Pp. 
93. Fr. 2.60.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

594. Greig, A. B. Learning disability in in- 
telligent children. Med. Ann. D. C., 1937, 6, 9.— 
Attention is called to the fact that emotional conflict 
implies a paralysis of the mind which makes it im- 
possible for the child to learn to his full capacity. 
Intelligence tests reveal the child's functioning 
ability, not his potential learning ability. Forcing 
the child to greater effort than he is capable of mak- 
ing increases his fear and anxiety. Childhood is a 
period of adjustments, each accompanied by 
anxiety, which if severe prevents progress and de- 
stroys creativeness. A competitive mode of life 
tends to a lack of appreciation of emotional values 
and too much stress on intellectual achievement. 
Intellectual pursuits may be a retreat from real life 
rather than an indication of free development, and 
individuals using such mode of retreat are never 
truly productive.—./. P. Robertson (Brown). 

595. Hall, E. The role of vision in the develop- 
ment of size and space concepts of school children. 
Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 520.—Abstract—A. W. 
Melton (Missouri). 

596. Hunt, W. A., Clarke, F. M., & Hunt, E. B. 
The startle pattern in infants in response to non- 
auditory stimuli. J. genet. Psychol., 1938, 52, 443- 
446.—A group of 19 infants ranging in age from one 
to eight months were subjected to sudden non- 
auditory stimuli in an attempt to elicit the startle 
pattern. Startle responses were elicited in one case 
by a puff of air on the face; in two cases by suddenly 
turning on strong photographic lights; in seven cases 
by striking the cot on which the infant was lying. 
Startle was not produced by a mild jab in the thigh 
with a pin. It is concluded that the startle pattern 
is not a mere auditory reflex but a general response 
to sudden, intense stimulation—E. Heidbreder 
(Wellesley). 

597. Jensen, A. S. Psychology of child behavior. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1938. Pp. xxi + 664. 
$3.85.—A genetic treatment of child psychology, 
stressing psychobiological and psychosociological 
development from birth to puberty. An eclectic 
point of view is followed in designing a ‘‘teachable 
text’ which provides exercises and substantial 
documentation at the end of each chapter in addition 
to a general bibliography at the end of the book. 
Approximately the first third of the book is devoted 
to “the child as an organism” in which physical, 
mental, and motor growth are considered from the 
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point of view of hereditary and acquired modes of 
response and individual differences. Another third 
deals with ‘‘the child as a social being,” stressing the 
development of intellectual, emotional, and play 
activities, and the social aspects of behavior prob- 
lems. The final third, labeled “principles of child 
guidance,” treats of personality development in the 
light of mental and behavior hygiene.—D. B. 
Lindsley (Brown). 


598. Jersild, A. T., & Ritzman, R. Aspects of 
language development: the growth of loquacity and 
vocabulary. Child Develpm., 1938, 9, 243-259.— 
88 2-5-year-old children whose mean IQ was 132 
served as subjects for this study. Two or three days’ 
records of language behavior were taken. Increases 
with CA and MA in amount of talking (loquacity) 
and the number of different words used (vocabulary) 
were large. Analysis was made for half-yearly inter- 
vals. Loquacity increased more with age than did 
vocabulary. The ratio of amount of talking to size 
of vocabulary decreased with age. A given time- 
sampling of spontaneous speech of young children is 
less representative of the child’s vocabulary than a 
similar sample in the case of the older child. The 
relationship between the IQ and language develop- 
ment is higher with the younger than with the older 
children. Certain practical implications of the 
results are mentioned.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

599. Kelly, W. A., & Kelly, M. R. Introductory 


child psychology. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1938. Pp. 
xvi + 413. $2.75.—A book incorporating principles 


of child psychology and methods of child guidance 


interpreted in terms of the Catholic faith. Part I 
defines the bases of growth and development. 
Periods of growth and development are considered 
genetically from infancy through adolescence in 
Part II, with a special chapter on ‘‘the period of 
preadolescence or the gang age.’’ Part III treats of 
the physical and mental handicaps and social 
maladjustments of the exceptional child. Part IV 
deals with the social and moral guidance of youth 
and childhood.—D. B. Lindsley (Brown). 


600. Klein, D. B. Mental hygiene in the home. 
Univ. Texas Publ., 1938, No. 3832, 20—25.—Techni- 
ques of child training in the home are discussed.— 
E. D. Hunt (Brown). 

601. Koch, E. W. Die Mindestsolls kindlicher 
Lingengewichte nach Kérperbautypen. Versuch 
einer Aufstellung konstantbleibender Richtgewichte 
an Stelle des v. Pirquetschen Messbandes. (The 
minimum satisfactory height-weight values in child- 
hood according to body type. An attempt to 
establish stable norms to replace those of von 
Pirquet’s tables.) Z. Kinderforsch., 1938, 47, 49- 
71.—Because of the increase in average height of 
Leipzig school children during the post-war period— 
an increase attributed by the author to a greater 
amount of vitamin D in the diet—the height-weight 
tables in common use by physicians are no longer 
appropriate. Moreover, these tables made no 
allowance for inherited differences in body-build. 
A formula believed to yield @*stable norm for the 
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optimum weight-for-height is presented and table 
are given showing for each of three bodily types the 
minimum weight for each height that can be rf. 
garded as normally satisfactory. —F. L. Goodenoug} 
(Minnesota). 


602. Krampflitschek, H. Die Angst im Kinde. 
alter. (Anxiety in childhood.) Z. Kinderpsychiaj, 
1938, 5, 45-52.—Second and final installment of , 
discussion of the general aspects of anxiety in child. 
hood. The cure of fear is more difficult than that of 
any other childhood defect. Prophylactic measures 
are easiest and most important, and consist large; 
of favorable psychological conditions provided }y 
those in a _ teaching relationship—D. Shakoy 
(Worcester State Hospital). 


603. Kiinkel, F. Character, growth, education, 
(Trans. by B. Keppel-Compton & B. Druitt 
Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1938. Pp. xii + 348 
$3.50.—The conception of ‘‘We-Psychology” applied 
to early childhood, the school period, and adolescence 
shows that the main task of pedagogy is the devel. 
opment of We-experience, and that We-problem: 
are the main problems of child development. Errors 
of upbringing result in four egocentric types: stars 
or home-children if the treatment is too soft; Caesars 
or dullards if it is too hard. These same errors are 
present in group life. The Primal-We of infancy 
progresses to the Ripening-We of maturity after 
experiencing the egocentric shock of We-collapse 
The development and guidance of the Ripening-\Ve 
is the task of parents and educators. ‘‘The priman 
condition for the success of this new instruction i: 
nothing more nor less than the conversion of the 
entire teaching profession from the egocentric to the 
We-attitude.”” Child guidance, or the therapeutic 
education of difficult children, cannot be sharp) 
differentiated from education of normal children 
Some “difficult” traits appear in most children and 
it is in these mild cases that treatment is most 
effective. In this treatment the influencing of the 
parent is of equal importance with the guidance 
of the child, since if ‘“‘the We is sick the educating 
group is plainly defective.’—M. P. Montgomer 
(Faribault, Minn.). 


604. Lederer, E., & Kénig, J. Die Hypermoti- 
itat im Kindesalter. (Hyperactivity in childhood 
Beith. Arch. Kinderheilk., 1938, 16, 1-93.—The 
author defines hypermotility as a characteristit 
tendency in the individual to show frequent move 
ment without apparent aim or effective accomplish: 
ment, leading in general to a widespread alteration 0! 
motor co-ordination and of tonic regulation. 
child may be extremely active without being hype 
active in the sense in which the term is here used. 
which always implies some degree of pathologic’ 
or near-pathological condition. Following a detaile 
account of the normal development of motility " 
the infant and young child, and of the neurologic? 
mechanisms involved, the author proceeds to # 
account of various pathological conditions involvit{ 
some degree of excess movement, such as chores 
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tics, nystagmus, etc. An extensive bibliography is 


appended.— F. L. Goodenough (Minnesota). 


605. Lurie, L. A. Endocrinology and the under- 
standing and treatment of the exceptional child. 
J. Amer. med. Ass., 1938, 110, 1531-1536.—Be- 
havior disorders are due entirely or in part to endo- 
genous or psychophysical causes in approximately 
75% of patients, and are purely environmental in 
the remainder. Disturbance of the endocrine glands 
is the primary cause of behavior problems in about 
10% and a contributing cause in another 10% of 
patients with these problems. Therefore, before any 
child guidance is undertaken, careful examination 
from the general physical and endocrinological 
standpoints must be made. The author discusses 
in some detail the effect of thyroid and pituitary 
dysfunctions as causes of behavior problems.— 
(Courtesy Child Develpm. Abstr.). 


606. May, G. Selbstmord und Selbstmordver- 
suck bei Kindern und Jugendlichen. (Suicide and 
suicidal attempts of children and juveniles.) Basel: 
Inaug. Diss.), 1935. Pp. 44-—P. L. Krieger 
Leipzig). 

607. McGehee, W. The free word association 
of elementary school children: II. Verbal responses. 
/, genet. Psychol., 1938, 52, 361-374.—The responses 
of 400 boys and girls, 7, 8, 9 and 10 years old, to a 
free association test were analyzed in terms of: (1) 
community of response as indicated by preferred 
responses, (2) percentage of normal responses, (3) 
occurrence of phrase and clause responses, (4) 
occurrence of failure to react, (5) percentage of 
individual responses. Preferred responses include 
any response occurring 6 or more times to any 
stimulus word at any age level. Individual responses 
are classified as (1) non-logical reactions, (2) sound 
reactions, (3) repetition of the stimulus, (4) neo- 
logisms, (5) perseveration. The conclusion is drawn 
that the community of response is high not only 
between girls of the same age and boys of the same 
age, but also between girls and boys of the same age 
and between all the children investigated. Certain 
tendencies toward differences, which in the main are 
slight, are listed —E. Heidbreder (Wellesley). 


608. Morgan, J. J. B., & Banker, M. H. The 
relation of mental stamina to parental protection. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1938, 52, 347-360.—51 7th and 
8th grade children were examined by means of the 
Morgan-Hull persistence maze, the Rogers per- 
sonality schedule, the Morgan mental test, teachers’ 
ratings on mental stamina, and a “protection test,” 
devised to measure the degree of protection afforded 
to the child in his home. The purpose was to dis- 
cover whether a child’s response to problem situations 
is related to the parental protection he has received. 
The results indicated a significant relationship 
vetween a child’s tendency to react to a problem 
situation with increased zeal as the difficulty of the 
problem is increased, and a lack of excessive supervi- 
sion and domination by the child’s parents. This 
reaction by the child is not the sort of behavior 
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that teachers tend to judge as persistence or stamina. 
Teachers are influenced more by the child's intelli- 
gent behavior than by his resistance to thwarting.— 
E. Heidbreder (Wellesley). 

609. Murray, J. M. The conscience during 
adolescence. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1938, 22, 400- 
408.—A discussion of the emotional problems of 
adolescence. A _ conflict exists between drives, 
especially the sexual drives, which demand activity, 
and the social mores, which demand repression. At 
this period there is a definite need for a feeling of 
security in relation to affectional needs, and for 
sensory qualifications of the erotogenic zones in the 
body. The treatment consists of injecting into the 
adolescent’s life a feeling of security in regard to the 
above needs, which the psychiatrist achieves by 
transference.—P. Brand (New York City). 

610. Nelson, V. L., & Richards, T. W. Studies in 
mental development: I. Performance on Gesell 
items at six months and its predictive value for 
performance on mental tests at two and three years. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1938, 52, 303-325.—This paper 
reports one phase of the psychological testing pro- 
gram in the Fels study of child development. This 
report concerns the interrelationships between the 
performance on the Gesell items at six months and 
the relation of these items to the total test, the 
Merrill-Palmer test at 24 months, and the Stanford- 
Binet at 36 months. A detailed statistical analysis 
of the results is presented and discussed. Item 
analysis showed that items involving reaching, 
grasping, and manipulation correlated most highly 
with the total score at six months; this was due to 
their abundance in the list of 46 items. Items 
involving distance perception and awareness, pos- 
turo-locomotor abilities, and the one language item 
correlated but slightly with the total test. Correla- 
tions with test performance at two and three years 
indicate a tendency for manipulative items to 
decrease and for items of distance perception and 
awareness to increase in relative importance. An 
important step in the analysis of abilities at early 
stages is to determine the nature of factors which 
make for performance.—E. Heidbreder (Wellesley). 


611. Overstreet, R. An investigation of prenatal 
position and handedness. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 
35, 520.—Abstract—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 

612. Pichon, E. Sur un cas de schématisme 
enfantine. (A case of child schematism.) Z. 
Kinderpsychiat., 1938, 5, 72-77.—Report on a 5- 
year-old child who schematizes stories and songs. 
The relationship of this function to ‘“‘globalism”’ and 
the development of intelligence are discussed.—D. 
Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 

613. Pomeroy, J. E. The relation of reaction time 
of five year old children to various factors. Child 
Develpm., 1938, 9, 281-—283.—50 boys and 50 girls, 
aged 5% years, and 25 women whose average age 
was 22.9 years, were tested for auditory reaction 
time with a Miles reaction board. Low positive r’s 
were found between speed of reaction and intelli- 
gence; small and unreliable sex differences in reaction 
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time were present in favor of the boys. Children 
from high occupational groups had faster reaction 
times than those from low groups. Low positive r’s 
between speed of reaction, nutrition indices, and 
physicians’ ratings are reported. Extraverted boys 
were speedier than introverts, and the quicker girls 
were found to have average rather than extreme 
scores on the extraversion-introversion scale.— 
C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

614. Redfield, J. E., & Meredith,H. V. Changes 
in the stature and sitting height of preschool children 
in relation to rest in the recumbent position and 
activity following rest. Child Develpm., 1938, 9, 
293-302.—22 children, 4 to 5 years of age, were 
studied, and two conclusions were drawn from the 
results: ‘‘(1) the changes in the stature and sitting 
height of 4-year-old children associated with an 
afternoon rest are appreciable—the mean gain under 
conditions of rest with sleep is found to be equal to 
two months’ growth for children of this age’”’; (2) 
in making repeated measurements of this kind on 
the same children over a period of time, a constant 
relation of time of measurement to time of rest must 
be maintained.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

615. Richards, T. W., & Nelson, V. L. Studies in 
mental development: II. Analysis of abilities tested 
at the age of six months by the Gesell schedule. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1938, 52, 327-331.—An analysis 
was made of the results of an earlier study (see XIII: 
610) in the Fels research to discover the factors 
determining the behavior obtained. 17 items in the 
middle range of difficulty—i.e., passed by the middle 
50% of the children—were selected for intercorrela- 
tion. Tetrachoric coefficients were calculated. 
Thurstone’s method of multiple-factor analysis was 
used with these coefficients. Three factors seem to 
account for most of the variance in behavior of the 
six-months-old infant as tested by the 17 items. 
These items represent a fair sampling of behavior 
at this level, but may have an abundance of motor as 
opposed to non-motor items. The three factors may 
be designated as (1) test ability or halo effect, (2) 
alertness, and (3) motor ability —EZ. Heidbreder 
(Wellesley). 


616. Rigg, M. A follow-up study of sixteen 
superior students. Sch. & Soc., 1938, 48, 411-412.— 
Of the 31 children who showed IQ’s of 160-180, 
median 160, on a survey using the National intelli- 
gence tests a few years ago, only 16 could be located. 
On subsequent Terman group tests their [Q’s were 
109-160, median 140. In the case of the few chil- 
dren where more information was available there 
was active participation in extra-curricular pro- 
grams, high personality ratings, and in general 
good standing and low age at graduation.—M. Lee 
(Chicago). 

617. Roberts, K. E., & Ball, R. S. A study of 
personality in young children by means of a series 
of rating scales. J. genet. Psychol., 1938, 52, 79- 
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149.—Nine features of personality (ascendance. 
submission, attractiveness of personality, compliance 
with routine, independence of adult affection and 
attention, physical attractiveness, respect for prop. 
erty rights, response to authority, sociability with 
other children, and tendency to face reality) were 
studied through the use of rating scales developed 
according to Thurstone’s method for the measure. 
ment of attitudes. The scales and percentiles for 
each are presented. Reliabilities, intercorrelations, 
teacher vs. parent ratings, and other data on the 
scales are considered.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 


618. Shirley, H. F. Encopresis in children. J. 
Pediat., 1938, 12, 367—380.—“‘Encopresis, or involun- 
tary defecation not directly due to organic illness, 
occurred in 70 or 2.9 percent of the 2406 children 
referred to the Psychiatric Clinic of the Harriet Lane 
Home for Invalid Children from November 1, 1930 
to March 11, 1937. Twenty-six of these encopretic 
children were feebleminded, 10 were of borderline 
intelligence, and 33 had IQ’s of 80 or above. Fifty. 
nine were boys, 11 were girls. In most cases the 
encopresis was one of a number of complaints, 
Outstanding etiologic factors are illustrated with 
brief case reports and treatment is discussed.”— 
(Child Develpm. Abstr. XII: 1117). 


619. Stein, C. Practical aspects of child guidance: 
a critical analysis of 500 cases in the child guidance 
clinic of the Springfield hospital. Proc. Boston Soc. 
Psychiat., Neurol. Mtg., 1937, Oct. 21.—The 
problems, with the etiologic factors, findings, 
diagnoses and treatment, and the results of nearly 6 
years of personal study of 295 boys and 205 girls at 
the child guidance clinic in Springfield, Mass., are 
reported in statistical detail. Results were inter- 
preted as objectively as possible from the reports 
of parents, teachers, and social workers, and from 
personal observations. 27% of the 500 children did 
not improve, the results are unknown for 19.2%, 
and two thirds of the children for whom the results 
are known are believed to have improved since their 
contact with the clinic—(Courtesy Child Develpm. 
Abstr.). 


620. Zubkus, J. Der Einfluss von Hypertrophie 
der Rachen- und Gaumenmandeln auf die kérper- 
liche Entwicklung und die Intelligenz der Kinder. 
(The influence of hypertrophy of the tonsils on the 
bodily development and intelligence of children.) 
Mschr. Ohrenheilk., 1937, 71, 1359-1369; 1411-1435. 
—Investigations of 3028 children from 7 to 18 years 
old showed that the tonsils, botit normal and hyper- 
trophied, exercise no influence upon bodily or mental 
development, provided that they are not inflamed. 
In the latter case there may be reduction of intell- 
gence, change of facial expression, etc.—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 


[See also abstracts 106, 144, 218, 222, 264, 275, 282, 
296, 308, 350, 351, 390, 392, 441, 513, 563, 570.) 
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